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By L. E. SHORTER. 


pe stared through the mullioned window at the fog on the marshes 

and shivered. The wind whistled dismally round the old manor—it 
wheezed through cracked windows into the great room which was as gloomy ~ 
as his young face. 

His thoughts were in the past. How different everything had been before 
his father was killed in a highway hold-up; then the Manor had been full of 
warmth and light with servants bustling about, guests in the East wing, and 
favourite dogs on the hearth and valuable horses in the stables. All had 
vanished under the stern guardianship of his uncle, Tobias Speedwell. 

A sound outside made James press his pale face to the glass. There was 
someone in the courtyard, a dim figure, muffled to the ears, in a black cloak. 


His uncle did not welcome visitors, and so perchance it was a traveller who 


had been baffled by the fog and sought warmth and shelter for the night. 
“He will get neither here,” thought James, for his guardian seemed to 
delight in turning away all guests with his snarling voice and ill manners. 
~ “T must see Tobias Speedwell now—understand ?”’ demanded the stranger, 
as the kitchen door was opened by Welks, the servant. “aay so tardy of 
opening the door —my business will not wait!’’ 
“The master said I wasn’t to-——-”’ Welks voice was drowned by the sounds 
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af a seuffle then the slamming ofa door. James peeped again ; the wet cobbles 
en the courtyard were empty, the stranger was evidently a man not easily 
set aside from his purpose. 

Creeping into the draughty hall the lad made for the door at the far end. 
He knew it would be closed but there was a useful crack in the centre panel. 
Through it James saw his uncle facing the stranger. His podgy face was as 
red as a turkey cock and his black beady eyes glistened with apprehension. 

“Now—understand,” the stranger’s voice cut like the rasp of a file, “for 
some time you have put me off with Pery sums. Now I want my full share. — 
Get it!” , 

James held his breath. That anyone should dare to speak so to his chee 
and not be thrashed unmercifully! Who was this stranger? He could see 
little of him save the cloak and wide hat for the man stood with his back to 
the door. 

“Yes—yes,” Tobias nodded his bullet head. ‘It is so difficult as yet; the 
estate is not entirely in my hands.” 

An insolent laugh rang out. “I have been making a few inquiries, 
Speedwell; I know you hold deeds and bonds. They will do. Open that 
safe—quickly !” . : 
“No. I do not hold them—soon perhaps, I may get them from 
London——”’ 3 

“Open that safe!” 

“Ves—see I have the keys.” 

Even from that distance James could see how white and shaken his uncle 


= was, but there was a sly grin on his face as he opened the safe, disclosing 
- nothing in the vast interior. 


“You can’t fool me! If you have them hidden in this house, see that you - 
have them to hand to-morrow evening. Get them—understand? Tl 
_ not play long with a rat like you. To-morrow—or else !” 

_ Speedwell’s hands were shaking visibly as he put them up to his pallid 
aioe. “All right.’ he quavered. ‘ To-morrow.” 

James swung round, for a sound from the servants’ passage told him Welks 
was coming that way. Quick as a flash he darted into the linen cupboard 
crouched low under the shelf and pulled the door to. A window slammed 
in the library and as Welks came to the door, Tobias snarled: ‘“‘ Come in, 
you fool; don’t stand there prying!” 

Welks slid into the room, and when he spoke ae was amazed at the 
insolence in his tone. It was evident that in any dirty schemes Tobias had in 


- hand, Welks was an accomplice. 


“He means business ; you'll have to pay him off.” 
“T have paid and keep on paying,’ hissed Tobias; “there is no end 
to it.” 
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“And there won’t be while you have any assets. I have a plan.” The 


servant’s voice was as smooth as silk ; ‘‘ What if you go to London and get 
the deeds ? Coming back the coach is robbed ? ” 

“Go on!” A sly cunning had crept into his uncle’s voice and it made 
James itch with anger. How dare he use the money held in trust for himself 
when he was of age, in paying off a blackmailer ? How he hated Tobias for 
all the cruelty and injustice he had been forced to bear since the death of 
his father. If only there was some way of getting even—and escaping. 

“Why not Monsieur Noir? Such a reputation would lend a fair share 
of credence to your story. There will be other witnesses in the coach and 
having lost the deeds and bonds—the visitor to-morrow will be outwitted. 
Later you can dispose of the papers abroad.’ Welks spat triumphantly. 
“We will leave nothing behind but this rat-infested old Manor—and the lad!” 

“Tl do it) 

“We'll do it!’’ sneered Welks. ‘‘I shall pose as the highwayman.” 

James made his escape from the cupboard. There was no need to hear 
more, his uncle was more of a scoundrel than he had imagined. He had cut 
down the expenses on the Manor, sold all available stock, furniture and master 
paintings to ‘“‘ Put the money in bonds for James’ future,” he had said. 

‘I must get those bonds,” thought the lad desperately. Dimly he 
remembered visiting the family lawyer years ago, but he remembered the 
name, Goodbody, and the lane was Draper’s Lane in Cheapside, James 
soon found that his uncle had hidden the bonds well if they were indeed in 
the house for he spent all night searching and had to crawl into bed at dawn 
defeated. : : 

At breakfast Tobias said : ‘‘ I’m going to London to-day—and don’t stare 
at me like that, boy!’’ With a snarl he struck the lad across the face. 


Quivering with rage James kicked his chair to one side and strode from 


the room. As he took the stairs two at a time he heard Welks’ voice come 
sneeringly: “Seeing ghosts—Tobias ? ” 

“What does it all mean?’’ thought James furiously as he pressed his 
hot face against the window. ‘‘ Why should he hate me so. Is it because 
they say I look like my father? But surely one’s own brother was not hated 
even if he were the elder and had inherited the estates. I must think of 
a plan,’ he thought miserably, and by tea time he had struck on a plan 
to outwit his uncle. Many times he had thought about running away to 
sea, but he knew that would be playing into his uncle’s hands; the old man 
would not hesitate to “arrange” an accident, if he could do it without it being 
on his doorstep. 

“Two can play at highwaymen,”’ James smiled to himself. “I can be 
first in the field and by the time Welks attempts it, the coach will be on their 
guard and he may get caught.” 
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Passing the stables later in the evening James saw the glimmer of a lantern. 
Peering inside he saw the servant harnessing the great black gelding. He 
saw two pistols and a saddlebag bulging almost to overflowing. It was evident 
that Welks was going to hold up the coach all right but—he wasn't coming 
back to the Hall with the deeds ! No, he would ride for the coast and be aboard 
a boat heading for France before Tobias could fathom out what exactly had 
happened. | 

On the outward journey the coach passed the gates of the Hall, and James 
thought Welks would let it get well along the flat road before he held it up. _ 
At Tolgate Spinney there were heavy trces at the roadside and for a mile 
or so the road was shadowed by encroaching woods. It was a tempting 
place for a hold up and the boy felt sure Welks would choose it. All the 
same he intended to follow the servant and then double back and hold up 
the coach himself. . 

There was a heavy black cloak in his father’s clothes chest, black breeches 
and a pair of pistols—a hat pulled well down over his eyes and a black 
handkerchief over his mouth and no one would be able to tell his identity. 
He held the pistols firmly and hoped he would not be forced to use them. 

It was very dark by the time the coach was due, and the faint starligh: 

did not penetrate through the overhanging treesas Jamesrode along cautiously. 
- Ahead of him Welks had vanished some ten minutes earlier, and now the lad 
reined in his mount and sat perfectly still, listening for the sound of the 
approaching coach. His heart was thumping against his ribs, and he began 
to have vague doubts as to the success of his plan, 

What was that ? A sound in the woods behind him made his tense nerves 
quiver—nothing—a rabbit perhaps. He put a shaking hand up to the 
black handkerchief and drew it over his face, whatever happened he 
must stuicceed—to be caught would be fatal. 

The coach was coming now, nearer and nearer, with the hoofs pounding 
the soft mud of the rutty road, coming towards him at a spanking pace. 

There it was again—that slight movement ; his nerves were on edge, but 
some sixth sense persisted in warning him. Too late! Here was the coach 
swaying along the uneven road and now the driver had seen the tree half 
- across the road and blown down by the wind. It was slowing down, 

“Now—now,” thought the boy urgently and he rode out in a burst 
of courage. | 3 

«Stand and deliver! Get out—-one move and I'll shoot.” : 

The passengers stood in a trembling line in the mud while James sought | 
his uncle’s face. The deeds were thrust up at him almost eagerly, the lady — 
was taking her diamond rings from her fat fingers, and—he bent towards 
his uncle and grasped the deeds. | : 3 

Something struck him a crashing blow on the temple, as he slid from his 
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mount his pistol went off—the noise brought a sea of black rushing over 


him, i : A 
¥ 6 ao 


Cool water was trickling down his chin and James turned eagerly towards — 
it. His head ached and he could not see very well—only a white face bending — 
over him. . 

“A Jad,” chuckled a pleasant voice, “ odds-bodikins, a lad. What made 
you turn highwayman, youngster ? ” 

“Tt’s a long story,” gulped James, and he told it as clearly as his muddled 


“Oh no, I was behind you in the woods. I was on my way to London, 
but curiosity tempted me to watch your movements. I saw your face before 


ee 
you adjusted your scarf and, seeing your tender years, I decided to carry 
on with the hold up and get you out of any further trouble,” he chuckled. 
“A good highwayman would not fix his attention on papers and bonds while 
a lady was offering him her jewels. No mean collection either, I can assure 
you.” : 


“You took the papers and the jewels?” gasped James.. 

“Why not, it added to the reality of the scene. I can return them later. 
Then the coachman saw your inattention and knocked you out with a well 
aimed stone. Now, lam going to London—will you ride with me?” 

Tames thought he detected command as well as light banter in the 
stranger's manner, and he hesitated: “May I have the papers, please ?”’ 
he asked after a second’s thought. = 

“ Not so quickly,”’ came the casual reply, “ they are safe enough with me" 

- James made no reply as he climbed back into the saddle. He turned his 
mount towards the city and rode in silence by his companion’s side. He 
felt he owed the stranger much for his assistance and the successful manner 
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in which he had managed a difficult situation. The man was a gentleman 
by manner and speech, but there was an inward amusement in his voice 
that rather baffled James. He glanced sideways and saw only a clean cut 
profile against the wide black hat. 

““ May I inquire your name, sir?” he asked earnestly. 

~“ With pleasure, Master Speedwell,” he bowed. “ Henry Noir, and I’m 
a traveller like yourself.”’ : eS 

As they rode through the night the piled black clouds swept lower and 
rain began to fall heavily. It made the rutted road difficult for the horses 
and in less than an hour the riders were soaked to the skin. James’ head 
ached violently, and he felt sick, and could hardly repress a groan each time 
his mount stumbled over a pot hole in the road ; the thought of something 
to drink and sleep became intolerable. As though in answer to his thoughts 
Henry Noir said ; 

“At the next bend we come to the ‘Three Oaks,’ disreputable perhaps, 
but a lodging for the night.” 

“Dare we tarry there?” sighed James wearily. 

“Why not? Your uncle will have returned home on foot,” he chuckled, | 
“and the servant, too; no doubt they are quarrelling and suspect each 
other of double crossing even at this moment. If they find you are missing 
what can they do?” | 

“ They won’t miss me,” returned James with some bitterness. “ Yes, 
I would like to put up here and get an early start in the morning.” 

The inn was empty of travellers but warm ‘inside with the embers of a 


great fire still glowing in the open grate. 


The Innkeeper, in nightcap and nightshirt, welcomed them with wide 
yawns and placed a pot of ale on the fire to mull. 

James stripped off his wet clothing and sank gratefully on to the wide 
wooden settle in the chimney corner. Sleepily he noticed that Henry Noir 
did not remove his clothes but stood whispering to the innkeeper. He found 
his head nodding over his supper, and when Noir placed a glass of wine in 
his hand he drank it without hesitation. : 

Almost immediately he was asleep. 

It was still raining when he awoke to find himself in a narrow reom and 
deep in the comfort of a feather bed. It was late by the light and so he 
scrambled quickly into his clothes and hurried downstairs. 

“Where is Mr. Noir?” he asked the landlord, but the man bustled off 
into the kitchen and did not hear the question. After a good breakfast 
James felt better, his head still ached but the weariness had left him. When 
he was ready to leave he repeated his question, 

“Mr. Noir? Oh!” the landlord smiled, “I know no one by name, 
my young sir, but did you not know that he left last night ? No need to 
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worry, your bill for the night is paid. Is there ayes else you will be 
wanting ? ” 

James felt sick at his own stupidity. He sould see now, how easy it had 
been to fool him. Henry Noir—French for Black—and the stranger had 
worn black, ridden a black horse and—who else could he be but the famous 


Highwayman in Black ? How amused the famous outlaw must have been 
to find a boy crashing in on his own hold up. That was why he had been 


in the wood and come to his rescue. And he had made off with the deeds 
and bonds, to say nothing of the jewels, while, like a simpleton, he had slept ! 
With a groan James sank his head in his hands. 
“That was the ‘Highwayman in Black’ as he is called,” he announced 


bitterly. “ Did you know that ?” 


ea 


“Me! Not on your life!’ the landlord shook his head derisively, and 
the gleam in his eye was wary and watchful. “ What nonsense! ”’ 

“He rode a black horse—he was dressed all in black—his name means 
“Black ’ in French.” 

“ By the grace of our Lady what rubbish you talk! Your head is dazed 
by the blow you received ; it will pass.”’ 

“T tell you——-” began James, but he was cut short. 

“And I tell you, young man, that your companion is a ce in these 
parts, and the cloak he wore was a rich dark green.’ 

As he left James could not get rid of the feeling that the landlord was 
laughing at him, and there had been something very much like a warning 
in his last words. He rode in silence, urging his horse faster, and pressing 
on towards London. His thoughts were as gloomy as the sullen grey clouds 
overhead. . 

On reaching London ‘he followed directions given to him by pedestrians, 
and finally came to Draper’s Lane. It was just as he remembered it, only 
more dirty and squalid ; a narrow cobbled lane running east from Cheapside. 
James was looking for an end house and he remembered a ee somewhere 
in the outhouse roof. 

He slid from his horse and led the animal into the co. Suddenly 
he stopped, there at his feet were the fresh imprints of hoofs, three sets, 
which showed the rider had paid a visit earlier, and gone away, and returned. 
The prints led into a yard and James pushed open the wooden gate. A 
great black horse stood bunched up in the narrow space, it was splattered 
with mud from a long ride and it held one foot tenderly as though it had 
gone lame. 

Looking up he saw it was the house with the fanlight, and he realised that 
his companion of the night before had arrived at the lawyers and was even 
Rew inside ! 

The morning was still dark with rain and a flickering candle light shone 
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up through the skylight. In a flash he was climbing up the water pipe and 
easing his way along the roof to the light. = 
_. Below he had a shortened view of the lawyer, very old now, but treating 
the stranger with pleasant courtesy. : oS 

“I am here at great risk,’ Noir was saying. “I have come back from 
one whom we shall call ‘ X ’ and even now he is on his way here.” - = 

James frowned in bewilderment, who was “X’’—and what had the lawyer 
in common with the highwayman ? s : | 
“Yes, yes,” the lawyer nodded. ‘“‘‘X’ was released yesterday. I suppose 
he told you he was imprisoned for life for murder? All the evidence, what 
there was of it, was faked, and it mostly relied upon the word of a man called_ 
Moreland. ‘X’ wanted his son to be kept in ignorance, and the family 
not disgraced, and so he made Tobias his son’s guardian.” | 

then. X"is "James drew a deep quivering breath, “It simply 
could not be true! It wasn’t possible that ‘X’ might be——’’ 

“ Moreland was stabbed a fortnight ago in an inn fight, he confessed to 
false evidence before he died. And so an honest man comes once more into 
his own,” : i 

Noir’s laugh rang out coolly, “ Well, you have the deeds, and he can 
leave James’ father to look after his own affairs now. I had the pleasure 
of meeting his son on the—er—road.”’ 

“Wait, a reward for these-——” the lawyer touched the bundle of papers 
he was holding in his hand. 

“No, delay is dangerous for a man of my—er—profession,”’ 

As Henry Noir stepped out of the back door a stranger brushed passed 
him who was evidently in a great hurry. He was hatless and in the 
candlelight of the little room below the rain glistened on his;erey hai ~ 

Couldit be? James stared down as though he were seeing a ghost. “Dad!” 
with a strangled gasp he leaned nearer, there was a splintering of glass 
and the sharp crack of rotten wood and the boy fell right through the 
skylight into his father’s arms. : 

Coming out into the yard sometime later James found a further surprise 
in store for him. His horse had gone but the great black one stood in the 
yard, there was a note pinned to the saddle. | | 

" Your horse in exchange for my services. Satan will need treatment 
for a lame leg, I leave her to you with my compliments. H. Noir, the 
‘Highwayman in Black.’ ”’ | 

As father and son stared at each other the lawyer popped his head out : 
“I have late news from the road,” he stuttered. “A traveller just come in 
off the coach says the night coach was held up twice. Once by a pair of 
of bloodthirsty ruffians, and again by a single highwayman. The pair got 
away with all the valuables. The last gentleman accused one, Tobias 


hold i p? 
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Speedwell, a passenger of treachery. There were shots fired, Tobias was 
killed and the robber captured while making.a getaway. He has turned 


King’s Evidence and declared his master was being blackmailed by a man 


who was employed by Tobias to stage the ‘murder’ for which you, John 
Speedwell, were accused and imprisoned.” 

Riding side by side James turned to his father and said with deep feeling 
“ Dad, iG d like to repay Noir !” 

John Speedwell chuckled to erate “] think he is amply repaid for 


his services. You see, that oe in the coach was the Duchess of ee 
and her jewels were worth a fortune; she was travelling incognito, but 


~ her maid mentioned it at the ‘ Three Oaks,’ hence Noir’s appearanceton the 


scene of your first hold up.” | } 
“And my last,’ grinned James happily. ‘‘ Here’s good luck to the 
‘Highwayman in Black ’—and as to the Duchess, they say her jewels were 
wrung out of the tenants’ sweat and toil.” 
s There is Speedwell Hall ahead,” broke in ne father. ‘‘ Come Satan, 
we'll drink to your master’s good luck and our own mended fortunes!” 
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By C. E, SUTTON. 


“pae Autumn Term always seemed to drag, at least it did for Terry and 
Donald, the two most mischievous boys, of which any school could 
boast ! Of course, there were lessons all the week, and football and various 
activities on Saturdays. But for Terry and Donald with their boundless 
energy, they never seemed to have enough to do, to keep them out of mischief. 

The Grange School was on the edge of Dartmoor, and only on special 
occasions were there expeditions into the nearest town for “ shopping ”’ 
and special films at the Cinema. 

The only thrill lately had been the story of the Cattle Thieves. Several of 
the farmers had lost valuable prize cattle, and try as they would, no trace 
of them had been found. 

‘The thieves be that artful,’ Farmer Brown told the boys; “ but we'll 
have ’em yet.” Terry and Donald and many of the IV Form boys used 
to help Farmer Brown with the harvest, and so the boys got to know him 
quite well. He also supplied the school with eggs and milk and fruit in the 
summer. Sometimes the boys helped with the fruit picking, and a good 
time was had by all! 

The boys often talked about “traps ”’ to catch the thieves, and what they 
would suggest to Farmer Brown. 
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THE GHOST WITH FOUR LEGS 


“Them thieves b’aint scared of nothing,” he said. “I wish we could 
scare ‘em.’ | a : 
Then Terry had an idea. He was so bursting with it during Prep., waiting 


to tell: Donald, that the Master taking Prep. thought something was wrong, — 


and sent Terry up to see the Matron ! 

However, after Prep. was over Terry and Donald went down to the boiler 
room, which was warm and dark, and they knew they would be undisturbed. 

“T’ve got a wonderful idea,” Terry began, and having told Donald 
about it, both boys decided to set to work at once. 

They caught Black Bess, a jet black Alsatian dog, the school’s mascot. 
The boys could do anything with her, and she was quite pleased for Terry 
to chalk white rings round her eyes and trace her ribs in white chalk on her 
black hair. Fortunately, she couldn’t see herself, but she looked a horrifying 
spectacle—a real ghost dog! 


They had saved up special food for her, so that she would not return too 


soon, and, whispering “catch ‘em”’ in her ear, the boys let her out of the 
back door. Away she went, and the boys went upstairs to supper and bed. 


Terry’s head was so full of ideas, that he seemed in a day-dream, and never — 


heard when Matron spoke to him. 
“You'd better have a dose, Jones minor,’ 
quite yourself to-day.”’ | : 
But what did a dose matter when such exciting things were afoot. That 


5) 


she said. ‘‘ You don’t seem 


night it was a long time before the boys could get off to sleep. They hoped 


nothing would happen to Black Bess. It was in the early hours of the 
morning, that Terry heard barking and the sounds of shots. He put on his coat 
and slippers and crept along to the dormitory to find Donald and wake him. 

Together, the boys crept up to the Turret Room, where they had a good 
view of the Moor. Yes, it was still very dark, but there were flashes of light 
now and then, and certainly there was barking. They waited some time, 
until the sounds ceased. They thought they heard Police cars dashing past 
the school toward the Moor. After some time nothing more happened and 
the boys felt rather cold, and decided to return to bed, in case they were 


missed, : 
Next morning, just before morning school, the boys heard the milkman 


telling cook about the “goings-on” at Farmer Brown’s farm last night. 


‘“What’s up ? What happened?” asked Donald. 

“Cattle thieves trapped in Farmer Brown’s Farm, guarded by a ghost 
with four legs. Farmer Brown see’d it with his own eyes. The thieves were 
scared out of their wits, and cowering away among the straw, and behind 


_waggons, when the Police caught them.” 


“ What happened to the ghost ?’’ asked Terry, excitedly. 
“It disappeared ; not a sign,” he said. 
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THE GHOST WITH FOUR LEGS 


The boys were too thrilled to attend to mich in “class, and got bad marks 


_ for nearly everything. They were a bit worried about the whereabouts of 


Black Bess. Suppose someone shot her and it was their fault ! 


Imagine their surprise and horror, when she walked into the school dining 
room just at dinner time. There was dead silence, and Mary, the maid, 


dropped a dish of potatoes. Black Bess was looking very pleased with 
herself, and went up to Terry and Donald and pawed their legs! Just then, 
the telephone rang, and the Headmaster went to answer it. He was away 
some time, and the boys had nearly finished dinner when he returned. As he 


entered, all talking ceased as he clapped his hands for silence. 
Sct any boys know anything about Black Bess,” he said, “will they | 


stand up.’ 
With knees shaking, and faces red as fire, Terry and Boe ue stood up. 
‘“T want you both to come to my study,”’ he said. 


The boys went, with sinking hearts, and the groans of their cee 


followed them. It was some time before the boys came back to join the 
others in the playground, but when they did, they were surrounded at once. 
‘““What happened ? Tell us,” they cried. 
But Terry and Donald were smiling and looked very happy. 
“Our idea worked,” they said. “We scared the cattle thieves out of 


their wits and they were caught in Farmer Brown’s barn.”’ The boys. 


explained exactly what had happened. Just then, Black Bess, now brushed 
and fed, bounded past them looking her usual self. 

“You good clever dog,” the boys shouted, and patted and fussed her 
until she was all excited. 

There was a photo of the two boys and Black ee in all the papers, and 
Farmer Brown invited the whole School to a show at the Cinema, and tea 
in the Barn, with the most wonderful cakes the boys ever tasted ! | 

The Headmaster made a little speech, thanking Farmer Brown, also 
Terry, Donald and Black Bess for their delightful adventure. 

“Keep the spirit of adventure alive,’ he said, “and you will become 
worthy citizens ; but I must ask you not to expend all your energies in that 
direction at the Grange School !” 
Terry and Donald and Black Bess it was the greatest day of their lives. | 


C. E. SUTTON. 


There was a burst of applause, and for 
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By ELEANOR TOMPKINS 


7{o PRADY reined his horse in with a jerk, lifting his hand in a gesture 
of caution to the rider following close behind him. 

“Say, Pete,” he said softly; ‘“there’s smoke coming from behind the 
rock yonder. Seems as though some guy’s camping out. Let’s go and look- 
see.” : 

Peter Dyson nodded, and, pulling their horses’ heads round, the two 
riders began to pick their way between the rugged boulders and scrub that 
lay off the track, the short wiry grass muffling the sound of their horses’ feet. 
. Screened from sight, and within a few yards of the smoke plume curling 
up from behind the big jagged rock, the two reined in, and, slipping from 
their mounts, tied them to a handy branch. 
quietly crept nearer to the rock. | 

As they reached it, Jim took off his wide-brimmed hat and, with a wink at 


Pete, flattened himself against the boulder’s rough surface, gradually edging 


himself along till he could peer cautiously round the side. : 

For a moment he stood watching, tense, and then he drew back. Motioning 
to Pete to follow him, he withdrew to where they had left their horses. 
“Tt’s a stranger, Pete.’’ Jim pushed his hat back on to his head. “ And 


Without speaking, they 
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by the look of him he’s sick—mighty sick. His head’s bandaged, and he’s _ 


just sitting looking into the fire, kinda dopey like.” 

“Well, he sure has fixed himself a place well off the track to be sick,” 
Pete grinned. “Still, if there’s a stranger on ‘Lazy K’ territory it’s up to 
us to see him to rights. C’mon, pal.” : 

The man sitting beside the handful of smoking brushwood looked up as 
the two came into sight round the rock. His dull eyes showed no sign of 
surprise. | | : 

“ How do, stranger !”’ Jim looked at him searchingly. “ You look kinda 
sick. Anything we can do?” 

The man clambered awkwardly to his feet, tall and gaunt, his hollow 
cheeks almost hidden in the black growth of his beard. Swaying slightly, he 
stared blankly at Jim and put a hand uncertainly to his roughly-bandaged 
head. 3 . | 

“No,” he muttered. ‘‘ No—I—I don’t think so——”. He swayed again. 
Immediately the two boys were beside him, supporting him with an arm 
round his waist. 

“Come on, pal. You're sick all right. How about lying down while we 
make a dish of tea ?”’ | 

As he spoke Jim took the full weight of the sick man, looking meaningly 
at Pete who, comprehending, darted off to his horse and rapidly untied his 
blanket roll. Returning, he spread this out on the ground in front of the 
rock, and with Jim, gently persuaded the stranger towards it. With a groan 
the latter let himself sink down, closing his eyes. 

As Pete made the man more comfortable Jim foraged in his saddle pack, 
and then, blowing the smouldering sticks into a blaze, began to make a can 


of tea. 


“It’s mighty lucky for this bozo your pa sent us out here to take a dekko | 


at the boundary wire,’ Pete whispered, “otherwise he might have gone 
under.” 

Jim nodded as he poured some of the hot tea into his mug. “ We'll get this 
down him and then p’raps he’ll be able to tell us what’s wrong.” 

Kneeling, one each side of the sick man, they supported him into a sitting 
position, putting the mug to his lips. For a few minutes he sipped gratefully 
and then, with a sigh, he sank back and lay without moving. 

‘ois “he 2” Pete looked anxiously at his friend, who shook his head. 

The minutes passed, then unexpectedly the stranger opened his eyes. He 


| regarded them fixedly and then he smiled, wryly. 


“You two—are—being mighty kind—to a stranger,” he said weakly. 
“T can do—with a bit of kindness—I guess !”’ 

Jim raised the man’s head higher. © Care to tell us about it?” he asked 
softly, and the sick man nodded, slowly. : 
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“T’ve been wandering around—don’ t know how long—t rying to hit a trail 
_or a township of some kind—or a ranch—anywhere where there’s folk—an’ all 
the time I’ve been goin’ round in circles, I guess. You’re the first humans 
[ve met up with since it happened.” He stopped and sighed wearily, etoene 
his eyes. 


At a gentle pressure on his arm from Pete he opened them again, and 
_ stared up at the blue sky. 

“I was out there—don’t know where, now—after gold, I was. Found i: 
too. Quite a packet. Then a stranger came on me—said he was lost. I 
hadn't seen anyone in a long time. I got talking. I said too much. The 
next thing I knew I was waking up with a cracked head. My bag of gold had 
gone, an’ so had the stranger. I'd lost a lot of blood, but I fixed my head 
with an old shirt. I’ve been trying to make out ever since.” His voice 
trailed away as his lids lowered again, anda deathly pallor crept over his skin. 

“ We've got to get him back to the ‘ Lazy K,’ pronto, Pete !”” Jim spoke 
urgently and then, as the sick man’s eyelides fluttered open, he leaned over him. 

~ D’you think you’d know him again—the guy who slogged you ?”’ 

The stranger nodded = a eienett and decision that surprised the 
two watching. 

“Sure I'd know him. a looked at him plenty that night. His face was 
kinda funny. A long, thin nose, bent at the bridge. And a big wart in the 
middle of his chin.” : 


The two boys stared at each other wide-eyed as the same thought shot 
into their minds. 2 

‘ Felrick |”? Jim’s lips formed the name soundlessly, and Pete nodded. 

C’mon !”’ Jim sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Let’s get this guy back to the outfit— 
and then we'll talk.”’ 

While Pete fetched their horses Jim stamped the fire out and put his and 
the stranger’s kit together. Between them, he and Pete managed to get the 
sick man on to Jim’s horse, but immediately he slumped forward over its 
neck, whereupon Pete, with a word to Jim, undid his lariat and with a few 


- quick turns made the stranger secure. Then, with Jim up behind Pete, 


leading his horse, the little procession began to pick its way carefully back 
to the ~ Lazy K.”’ 


* «kk oe OK 


It was two days later. It had taken all of a full day’s riding to get back to 
the outfit where, after a hasty explanation from Jim to his father, the sick 
man had been put to bed and his cut head cleaned up. 

With a basinful of Shorty the cook’s hot soup inside him he had sunk into a 
deep sleep which had lasted all through the next day. Rousing up, dazed 
and uncomprehending, he had had some more of Shorty’s soup and gone to — 
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- sleep again. Now, forty-eight hours after he had been found, the stranger was 
awake, blinking curiously at the two boys standing at the foot OL his: bed... 

“Welcome back to the land of the living, stranger!” Jim grinned, 

“Nothing like having a sleep out !| How goes it ? : 


39 


The other looked at him and smiled. ‘‘I feel as though Um having a Hae 


in the clouds,” he said huskily.; “ no pain, no nothin’—just easy.” | | 
: “ Rieht |”? Jim spoke briskly.“ Now look, pal. You remember hitting 
up with Pete here and me, don’t you? And by the way, I’m Jim Prady and 


this is the ‘Lazy K’ outfit. This is Pete Dyson. His pa’s the foreman 
here-——— ; 

“Yeah,” Pete nodded towards Jim, “ and his old man’s supposed to be the. 
boss; but you can see by the size of his head who really runs the ‘Lazy K’.” 
He ducked as Jim’s hat shot across the bed at him. Soe 

The man in the bed frowned and then nodded, his eyes fixed on Jim's. 
“Yeah,” he muttered, “I remember-——and the rest of it, too, now. Maybe 
I don’t feel so easy, after all.” 

“Tt’s O.K., stranger.” Pete moved alongside the bed. “ We've just got a 


3? 


bit of sorting out to do, and you can take it from us everything’s under 


control.”’ . 


“Pd-say | ~ Jim affirmed, “Look! You went panning and found — 


yourself a bag of gold. Some geezer came along and lifted it. Right?” The 


other nodded. “Well, then. Before you passed out you described this crook 


to us—and we happen to know who he is !”’ | 
“What !” : : 
‘The sick man struggled up on to his elbow, staring incredulously. 
“ Take it easy |’? Jim persuaded him gently back on to his pillows. OU 


haven’t heard the best bit yet—and you won't either, if you’re goin’ to get. 


all het-up. You'll take it quietly or we vamoose. See?” 
The other nodded impatiently. ‘‘All right, but I’m fit enough now. 
What else do you know ?” 
“Tust this. The man you described to us is a guy named Felrick, and 
what’s more, we know where he is !”’ 
The man in the bed licked his lips. ‘‘I said I’d take it quietly, but 
you’d better be quick about it. That skunk took quite a packet off 


me, remember.”’ 


Jim grinned. “F elrick—Cosmo Felrick—is the big noise of the one-horse 
town half a day’s ride from here. He not only fits the description you gave us, 
but awhile back he went off alone on ‘ business ’_-s9-called—and when he 


came back, was he flush? Had money to burn seemingly, and began to act : 


big all over the town, standing treat to everybody.” 
“With my money!” The ejaculation was bitter. | , 
Jim nodded. ‘“‘ He even bought up some old wooden sheds in the town 
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and had ‘em made into a games hall for the townsfolk. And they’re just 
falling over themselves with gratitude—the suckers : RS 
ve had a big photograph of ‘his ~ 


rete 


ce 3) 


<" Fust-to prove at; Rete put im, they 
nibs’ done—imagine it !—and hung it up in the hall. What’s more, they're 
stagin’ a grand opening on Friday night when Mister Bloomin’ Felrick’s dial 
will be unveiled in all its glory |!” : ~ 

“th!” The man in the bed grunted contemptuously. ‘I'd give 
something to be there!” | | | 
- Jim and Pete looked at him sympathetically. ~ And how |” Jim nodded. 


“Mr. Felrick’s your man, all right. We'll swear to that. But how to prove 
at % That's the question® 


“Vour word against Felrick’s wouldn't do any good,” Pete pointed out. 
“ They’d just as soon lynch you as listen to anything against him. He's 
sitting pretty, all right. We've got to think of something to make him give 
himself away, stranger.” 

“ Not so much of the ‘stranger.’ My name’s Leith—Alan Leith,” the man 
in the bed smiled. “ If you'll look in my coat pocket you'll find some papers, 
letters and things——”’ : 

“Here you are, Jim,’ Pete reached over and lifted the coat off the chair, 
watching as Jim, diving his hand into the inside pocket, drew out an untidy 


~ bundle of letters and held them out to Leith. 


He waved them back. “No. You look. You'll find a picture of me 
somewhere there, without these whiskers. They grew when I started 


~ wanderin —after that character slogged me.” 


“Alan Leith,’ Jim read, handling one of the envelopes, and noted the 


address it bore. “‘ That’s what you said, pal ? And this, [ presume“ he. 


held up the photograph of a lean-faced, clean-shaven man—‘ would be you 
before you grew the fungus ? This is how that geezer saw you ae 
Alan Leith nodded as Jim handed the photo over for Pete to see, and 


for a moment there was silence as the latter studied it. 


Jim’s mind was busy with the question: how to get Felrick ? He felt 
dead sure that Felrick was their man ; the description fitted him like a glove, 
and his behaviour since his return to the town from his ‘ business trip’ pointed 


to the fact that he had money to burn, and felt safe, too, in doing it. 


“How could Felrick be made to confess ? He was too wide a guy to give 
himself away if Leith confronted him.  Felrick could be depended on to 


bluster his way out of that spot, and would, as like as not, get Leith high-jacked 
for his pains. No, Felrick, somehow, had got to be surprised—stampeded 


would be better—into giving himself away. oS 
_ Alan Leith had closed his eyes. Probably trying to think of some way to 
fix Felrick, Jim mused. Not that he was strong enough to do much about 


- it himself. | 
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He studied the bearded face with interest. Good-looking bloke without 
the whiskers, but nothing outstanding. Not Jike Felrick’s mug ! There was 
only one like his. Jim grinned. Ugly blighter ! Fancy having that hanging 
in the new hall! — : | 
His eyes swivelled to the photograph in Pete's hand, and then suddenly 
they widened as excitement shot through him like an electric shock. He 
gulped. : 
“Say, Pete—Mr. Leith |” he cried, and the man in the bed opened his eyes 
“Why the ceremony ?” he grinned. © My name’s Alan.” 
“All right—Alan.” Jim’s eyes sparkled. “ Listen ! I’ve got it ! I know 


how we can fix Felrick !” 
oe FS # * 5 


It was late the next night, dark and moonless. Jim and Pete were standing 
motionless in the deep shadow behind the big wooden building which, given 
to the town by Cosmo Felrick in his role of public benefactor, was to be 
opened as a games hall the next night. 

The building, wide and low-roofed, had narrow windows along each side, 
with one long one across the end. It was under this that the two were | 
standing. 

“ You'll have to get down, Pete,’ Jim whispered, “ so I can stand on your 
back. We’ve got to find out how this window opens, and I can’t reach !”’ 

“Sure, ’ll get down, pal!” Pete’s white teeth gleamed in the darkness 
as he grinned, “‘ but I’d appreciate it if you'd remove your number nines 
first t= ; 

“Huh !” Jim snorted. ‘‘ Gettin’ careful of your lily-white skin ? Gettin’ 
soft, that’s what’s the matter with you ! C’mon, my lad, down with it !” 

Muttering under his breath, Pete dropped on all fours, bracing himself. 
Jim placed a foot in the middle of his friend’s back, and placing his finger-tips 
~ onthe wooden ledge above, drew himself up. : 

“ Steady, Pete,’ Jim cautioned softly. “ I've got to show a light for a sec. — 
Can’t find the catch without.” 

“O.K., but buck up!” Pete groaned. “I shall have the soles of your 
hooves coming through my front. You're as heavy as an elephant !”’ : 

Ignoring him Jim, screening his torch between his body and his wide- 
brimmed hat, shone it quickly over the window-frame and suddenly let out a. 
jubilant exclamation. 

“Got iti” 

Carefully he inserted his knife between the two wooden frames of the top 
and bottom halves of the window, pressed hard, and had the satisfaction of 
hearing a sharp click as the catch flew back. Putting his hands on the 
bottom half Jim gently levered and the window rumbled up. 
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Sure that’s loud enough ?” Pete enquired sarcastically. “ Why not let 
a couple of rounds off and really let ‘em know we're here ?” es 
Jim’s shoulders shook. “Shut up!” he spluttered. “ You know they re 
all heofing it at the Palais to-night. Listen ! I’m going to get up on to the 
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ledge and then you can hand me the doings. Still got it safe down there ?” 
“Sure, sure !’’? Pete grunted as he straightened his aching back. “I’ve 4 
been holding it between my teeth while you’ve been acrobating. Here, wait 


a minute. Now then, here it is—coming up !|” 4 
. = : é 
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-Jim’s hand closed on the object. “ Right !”” he whispered. “ Now you 
lie doggo, Pete, and keep your ears open. I’m goin’ inside. Give me the 
wire if you hear anyone comin’. S'long !” 

Without waiting for a reply Jim dropped quietly down ins 
rubbing between his shoulders, stood peering into the darkness, waiting, his 


ears alert for any sound. Once he grinned as a stumbling and a muttered — 


ejaculation came from the open window above him. Jim, fumbling his way 
towards the platform inside, had knocked against a chair. 


The minutes passed, and then there came a bumping and a scraping on 


“the wooden wall behind Pete, and the next minute Jim’s voice came softly 


down to him from the window above. 

“Still there, Pete ? Then catch this !” 

A long, narrow object fell into Pete's outstretched hands. Jim, swinging 
his leg over the window-sill and hanging by one hand, gently pulled the 
window down till it almost rested on his fingers. Then he let go and dropped 
lightly down beside Pete. 

“The window’s open an inch,” he muttered, ‘‘ but they won’t notice that 
in the excitement to-morrow.” 

“ Never mind that,” Pete answered impatiently. “ Is everything fixed ?”’ 

“Sure,” Jim grinned. “And, oh, boy! | wouldn’t miss Mister Felrick’s 
reactions to-morrow night, not for all the hot-dogs Shorty’s ever made for the 
‘Lazy Ro Which reminds me, there’s a dish waitin’ for us right now! C’mon, 
Pete |” ; 

Together they went swiftly to where their horses were tethered. A few 
minutes later they were galloping back towards the Lazy &.- 


* * © & # 


The new Games Hall was packed to capacity, and the air was thick with 
the tobacco-smoke which rose in a grey haze to the rows of coloured flags 
strung across the hall. : 

Men from ranches for miles around had ridden in for the event, the checks 
and stripes of their shirts and the knotted handkerchiefs round their necks 
making a continually shifting colourful scene. : 

Blue velvet curtains were draped all round the platform, and beneath 


those at the back the outlines of a large picture frame could be discerned. 


A cord hung down attached to the top of the draperies, which, when pulled, 
would obviously cause them to open. 

Jim and Pete lounged carelessly against the wall just below the platform 
but their eyes were searching the packed front row, noting that the boys from 
the “Lazy K’’ practically filled it. Pete’s father was among them, and 
catching Jim’s eye he gave a barely perceptible nod. The “Lazy K” gang 


ide. Pete, ruefully 
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might be taking their ease, seemingly, but every man of them was as taut as 
a fiddle-string, watching and waiting. = 

Alan Leith had argued at being left behind in bed, but he had seen sense 
when it had been pointed out to him that the ride would be too much for him 


in his weakened condition, and further, his bandaged head would be too. . 


conspicuous in the hall—much too conspicuous. 
Without turning his head Pete spoke out of the corner of his mouth. “ Is 


the Sheriff doin’ his stuff, Jim ?”’ 


The latter nodded, casually. “Standing nice and handy with his merry 
men, all tucked up in the draperies round the platform,’ he murmured. 
‘Wonder how they like being dressed up in blue velvet ! If Mister Blinkin’ 
Felrick don’t play ball, it’s going to be just too bad !” 

‘Well, the Sheriff went out and heard Alan Leith’s story, didn’t he?”’ 
Pete said softly, ‘‘ and he’s been noticin’ how Felrick’s been performin’ lately. 


‘He only had to put two-and-two together same as we did. He’s had it in for 


Felrick for a long time, pal, and couldn’t fix anything on him. You can bet 
he’s in this for all he’s worth, Jim, and if it comes off he’s goin’ to kiss you 
lovin’ly on both cheeks.” 


Jim opened his mouth to reply, but suddenly straightened up. “ Here it ? 


comes !’’ he muttered. 

A group of men had entered the hall and were making their way towards 
the platform, and Jim recognised several of the town’s leading business men. 
As his eyes fell on the tall swaggering figure in front he nudged Pete. 


~ “ Felrick | ’’ he whispered. 


‘They got the right idea when they hung that face up and put a curtain 
over it,’ Pete chuckled. ‘‘ Pity they couldn’t have left it at that !”’ 

“Sh!” Jim cautioned. ‘‘Look! They’re going up on to the platform.” 
He straightened up and his face grew tense. ‘‘It won’t be long now!” 


His mouth felt dry. He had managed to persuade the Sheriff to come along | 


to the hall, promising him that he would be handing him Felrick on a plate 
before the night was out. Even in the face of Leith’s story the Sheriff had had 
to admit that he was helpless. It was Leith’s word against Felrick’s— 
and Felrick was a powerful man. If Jim thought he could get Felrick, well 


and good, and the Sheriff was willing to lend himself to the plan, even if it was_ 


unorthodox. But Jim hadn’t better make a fool of him, or else—— _ 

_ Jim’s palms were sweating. If the plan didn’t work, the Sheriff's presence 
was going to take some explaining away, and if once Felrick got the laugh 
over the Sheriff ! Jim pulled his handkerchief out of his shirt pocket and 
dabbed his face, and then he thrust the handkerchief back, briskly. Felrick 
was yellow—as yellow as they made ’em. That’s what he was banking on, 
and that was what would win him the game. He braced himself with renewed 
confidence. 
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The men on the platform were solemnly arranging themselves down the 


sides, facing each other, and Jim nudged Pete. “If those geezers step back 
a bit more they'll be right in the arms of the law !”’ he grinned. “ What do 
he think they are ? A blinkin’ guard of honour?” 
Felrick and a man whom Jim oo as the bank manager, came to the 
front of the platform. Felrick was smiling arrogantly in response to the 


storm of clapping and foot-stamping that broke out. 


The bank manager raised his hand for silence, and as the noise died down 
he began to speak. He told, in glowing terms, of “ Mr. Cosmo Felrick’s ”’ 
generosity, and of how he was ready to be a friend to anyone. - 

“Yeah ! Anyone poor old Leith’s money could buy,’ Jim muttered. 
‘There's some as would pay Mister Felrick to keep away from ‘em.’ 

A burst of applause interrupted the bank manager’s speech, and again he 
held up his hand for silence. 

“As you know,’ he went on, “our good et and friend, Cosmo 
Felrick,, has done a great deal for our people, especially recently. In 
recognition of our benefactor’s magnificent gift to the town—this truly 
magnificent hall (“ Oh, shucks, can’t he think up another word?” Pete 
muttered) we, the citizens of this town, all felt we should like to establish 
here, a permanent token of our gratitude.” 

The curtains behind the men on the platform swayed slightly, bulging in 
one or two places. Imperceptibly the men of the “Lazy K ” sitting in the 
front row, straightened and edged forward on their chairs. 

Cosmo Felrick stuck his thumbs into his belt. Obviously he was getting 
bored with the proceedings. The bank manager threw him a glance and 
went on hastily. 

“And so, my friends, I will ask Mr. Felrick to accept this little ceremony, 
that of unveiling his picture in the hall he himself has given us, as a measure 
of our thanks for all he has done. I now have pleasure in unveiling the 
picture.” | 

As he finished speaking he turned and began to walk to the back of the 
platform, Felrick standing sideways to watch. The men from the “ Lazy K”’ 
scrambled to their feet-as though to get a better view, and with a great 
shuffling and pushing of chairs everybody else in the hall followed suit. 

The men on the platform closed in a little, and a close observer would 
have noticed that ay enough the curtains round the platform 


followed them. 


“Any minute now, pal!” Jim’s eyes were shining, while Pete’s heart was 
bumping uncomfortably as together they edged forward till they were right 


_ below the platform. 


The bank manager, with stately tread, reached the back of the platform 
where he picked up the silk cord, which was dangling from the top of the 
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curtains. With this in his hand he paused, smiling at the expectant crowd, 
and then with a dramatic gesture he raised his arm and pulled. 

The curtains fell apart and the portrait hanging there was revealed for all 
to see. For a moment there was a dead silence, and then an exclamation 
went up from the men standing round. The bank manager gasped, goggling 


helplessly. 


Cosmo Felrick stood transfixed. His face had gone deathly white and his 
eyes glared fearfully at the picture. Then he fell back a step and looked 


wildly from side to side. 


“ Take it down |” he gasped. “‘ Take it down, I tell you. -I didn’t do it ! 
I don't know anything about it !”’ 

Then he pulled himself together. His face changed, savagely, and he took 
a step forward, arms upraised, as though to wrench the picture from the wall : 
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but simultaneously the draperies round the sides of the platform were pushed 
aside, and the Sheriff and his men, their hands resting significantly on their 
holsters, stepped into view. 

~ That’s interesting, Mr. Felrick.” The Sheriff’s eyes were cold as steel. 
~ Perhaps you'll be able to explain just what it was you didn’t do ? ” 

Felrick’s face went even more ashen. He opened his mouth as though to 
speak, then unexpectedly he swung round and stumbled to the edge of the 
platform. 

Another second and he would have jumped, but the “ Lazy K ” boys were 
too quick for him. In a bunch they surged forward, reaching up and grasping 
him by the legs and ankles, and then the Sheriff acted. 

A nod of his head, and two of his men stepped forward. The next minute 
Felrick found himself pinioned, while the rest of the men closed in behind. 

“By golly!” Jim cried exultantly, “it worked! Come on, Pete!” 
He scrambled pell-mell on to the platform, followed by Pete, and faced 

Cosmo Felrick. 

“The game’s up, Felrick |” 
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The latter jerked his arms free and straightened his ceat. He licked his 
lips, glowering sullenly at the ring of faces round him. : 

“The game’s up, Felrick!” The Sheriff repeated Jim’s words, ‘“‘ and I’m 
charging you with the assault and robbery of Alan Leith.” His eyes were 
menacing as they rested on the other man. . | 

“Vou're mad!” Felrick swallowed desperately. “Alan Leta et 
don’t even know the name. You're making a mistake, Sheriff, and you're — 
going to be sorry, I can promise you.” His voice rose on a note of bravado. 

“Ts that so? Maybe you don’t know the name, Felrick, but you know — 
the face all right. That ’—and the Sheriff turned and pointed at the picture 
on the wall—‘ is the photo of Alan Leith, the man you met and robbed in 
the Bush. You only saw him that once, but you recognised him again. You 
gave yourself away then, Felrick, and I'm charging you. You're going to 
have the pleasure of meeting Mr. Leith face to face. Believe me, he can 
hardly wait !”’ 

“ Vou’re bluffing |” Felrick’s eyes darted furtively from the Sheriff to Jim. 
“ There’s no evidence. You've always had it in for me, Sheriff. Youre 
trying to frame me !” : : | 

“Ts that so?” Jim had been bursting to put his word in. He swung round 
and confronted the mass of bewildered faces below him. 

“Listen, all of you!” he cried. “ That picture up there is the photograph 
of a man Cosmo Felrick attacked and left for dead—Alan Leith—and at this 
moment he’s takin’ it easy at the ‘Lazy K’. He”—and he jerked his thumb 
scornfully at Felrick—“ knocked Leith on the head and then helped himself 
to his bag of gold. You all saw how he recognised the picture, how scared 
he was. He knew where he’d seen that face before. Out there in the Bush, 
covered with blood, It’s Alan Leith’s money he’s been so free and easy with !” 

A concerted growl went up, and some of the men in the packed hall tried to 
force their way forward, fists raised threateningly. Jim held his hand up. © 

“ Take it easy, boys,” he said, “ everything’s under control. Felrick as 


good as confessed when he saw that picture up there. I guess the Sheriff 


can take care of the rest!” 

There was a murmur from the men below, and then a voice rang out. “ How 
did y’ fix it, son? You sure handed us all a packet. We was expectin’ 
to see that dago’s dial hangin’ up.”’ | : 

There was a burst of laughter, and Jim waited for it to die away before, 
with a wide grin, he spoke again. 

“It was simple, mister. Alan Leith had a photo of himself in his pocket, 
and I just took it along to old Lammy—known to you all as the 
town’s photographer—and got him to make one from it as big as I knew 


'Felrick’s was goin’ to be. Then me an’ my pal Pete here, came along last 


night, when it was all nice and dark, and switched the pictures over. Believe 
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me, from the way Mr. Leith has been lookin’ at Felrick’s phete ever since 
we took it back to him, you'd think they were long-lost brothers !” 

A gale of laughter and cheering broke out. Felrick struggled furiously 
as he tried to lunge towards Jim. The men holding him pulled him back, 
and the Sheriff winked at them. — . 

“That’s enough, boys ! ”’ 3 

They needed no further bidding. Without ceremony, Felrick was hustled 


off the platform, and the Sheriff’s men and the boys from the “Lazy K” 


formed a solid block round him. Angry words followed him, and fists were 
raised, as he was led quickly down the gang-way. . 

As the door closed behind him and his grinning escort, Jim turned to the 
Sheriff. ‘‘Nice work, Sheriff—and many thanks!” 

The Sheriff’s eyes twinkled. “It was all a matter of bluff, Jim. If Felrick 
hadn’t stampeded we should have looked darned silly ! And you can thank 
your lucky stars I didn’t know how unlawful you’d bin actin’—breakin’ 
into here last night ! I couldn’t lend myself to anything unlawful, Jim!” ~ 
The Sheriff shook his head with mock solemnity. | 

Pete thrust forward impatiently. “Say, Sheriff! What about that ?” 
He jerked his head towards the picture on the wall behind him. : 

‘Well, seeing that his money bought the hall Mr. Leith’s photo has a right 
to be there, I guess.’’ He raised his voice, addressing the excited crowd 


below. ‘What say you, boys? This hall should be Mr. Leith’s by rights, 


and I’m proposin’ we hand it over to him. Do we leave his picture hanging 


up ee : 
A terrific roar went up. ‘‘ You bet! Three cheers for Leith’s Hall, 
boys !|”’ 


As the cheers resounded up into the smoke-filled roof, Pete looked at Jim 
and smiled broadly. ‘‘ Leith’s Hall, Jim! Sounds good, don’t it ?” 

Jim nodded. Then suddenly he grinned. Alan might have got a cracked 
head when he lost his bag of gold, but by the look of things he was going to _ 
get a headache of another kind, and that was when the takings from Leith’s 


Hall started to roll in ! 
: ELEANOR TOMPKINS. 
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By DOROGEN VAUGHAN 


4 « ARK ! Here they come,” said a very scared Robert Evans, as the 
3 sound of marching feet became distinctly audible. The measured 
= - tramp of many feet marching to the drum’s beat. 

i Both boys crouched lower in the hedge-bottom fearful of being seen by the 
soldiers, Kirke’s dreaded dragoons, in the midst of whom trudged dejected 
prisoners taken after the recent battle. _Monmouth’s rebellion had failed 
and these men, the boys’ friends and neighbours, were like to be hung or 
transported for their part in it. | 


‘See,’ whispered Robert softly, “ there’s John Starr and Henry Russell. © 


I do wonder what will be their fate !” 
{ : “ They say King James is a hard man, and cruel, and has scant pity for 
: rebels,’ answered Tom Peirce. 
: “I know,” agreed his friend. “ Mother is dreadfully worried about father’s 
part in the affair, and so am I for that matter.” 

He shivered in the hot July sunshine. 
= “Well! he isn’t among the prisoners,’ comforted Tom. “ Maybe he 

= has escaped capture. It was a very sorry day for West-country folk when 

the Duke’s blue ensign was set up in Lyme Market Place.” = 

“ Aye, the flower of them now lie strewn on Sedgemoor field or are fleeing 
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for their very lives,” groaned Robert. ‘‘ With the cause lost and its leaders _ 
fled, the day of reckoning is here,” 
“?Tis said John Swain, of Shapwick, was taken fom his bed yesternight 
by Kirke’s men and is to be lodged among others at Bridgwater,” replied << 
Tom. “ Kirke’s Lambs,” scoffed the boy disgustedly. “‘ The Pascal Lamb <a 
should be their sign, only they eat up men instead of sheep. They pass over 
none that offend ’gainst the ae s authority. Let’s go home and learn the > 
worst. Somehow I think wilely John will escape them ; how, is his secret. 
Your father, too, will need help if he’s to — in hiding until the danger be 
past.” 
Off ran the two boys. 
eae John Swain’s a as they gained Loxley ‘Wood: they joined 
John had already noted that his wife and little ones were among the | 
ae neighbours. | 
“See,” he cried to his guards, “‘ grant a doomed man one last petition. 7 
3 Let me jump without hindrance that my wife and children may have at least 
Pe - one pleasing memory of me when I’m gone.” 
Seeing no danger of escape the soldier’s stood aside, at their sergeant’s nod, 
to give the prisoner room. 
“Jump and it please thee,’ laughed the leader, keenly eyeing him. 
John jumped. Thirteen feet! The amazed soldiers paced it out 
unbelievingly. Again John Swain jumped a jump of thirteen feet. Then, 
_ before the guarding soldiers had recovered from their astonishment, jumped 
a fourteen foot leap, and disappeared into the thick surrounding 
undergrowth, 
-His mocking laugh rang through the trees. 
~ After him, my men,” cried the leader angrily. “Let him not escape you, 
the scurvy rogue,’ cried the irate man. 
Some obeyed, but the party was greatly hampered in the search by having 
to guard the remaining prisoners. Thus it was John Swain eluded capture 
and remained in hiding until at length general amnesty freed him. 
Robert and Tom had witnessed all that had taken place, and returning 
to the wood later, Tom said: 
‘ Robert, let’s drag some stones to mark the distance of the leaps. It’s 
a feat worth recording for sure.’ 
Tom willingly agreed with his friend’ S$ proposal saying : 
“T am glad z0od John got away.” 
They worked to such good purpose that four stones mark the place to this 
day, and Swain’s lene in Loxley Wood are still famous. 
As-.time passed gloom deepened into despair. Men were tried by the 
score and ruthlessly sentenced by Judge Jeffries, after they had pleaded guilty _ 
on the advice of Henry Pollexfen, the prosecuting Counsel. Many were so ~ 
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misled. Men everywhere in the west went in fear of their lives. By pleading 
guilty they were led to believe, was the only way to save them. Both Judge and 
Counsel were able lawyers, who lived in fear of the King’s Majesty. The 
former’s temper and judgment were greatly aggravated by pain, and drink— 
the only available anesthetic of the period. | 

“ They say the Judge drinks overmuch wine,”’ said Tom, “ to try and dull 
the pain of his body.” : 

“T know,” agreed Robert, “he is to be pitied really—a sick man serving 
a hard and unworthy master, but not great enough it seems to defy the King 
by being merciful.” = 

Robert sighed, and continued : 

“It’s a pity Squire’s son is up for judgment to-morrow.” 

“Aye, that it is,’ was the quick retort. “He'll be hung, drawn and 
quartered for sure.” 

“J wonder,’ said Robert, thoughtfully. “I hear there’s a plan afoot 
which might save him. His father is a great friend of Judge Jeffries’ present 
host.” 

“Ves I know that, what of it ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

“Well! at dinner last night, my Lord Judge was complaining somewhat 
bitterly of the pain he was in and drinking heavily to ease it. Then his 
host suggested that he thought he knew someone who could cure him. ‘ The 
trouble is, my Lord,’ he said, “this same young man is one of those to be 
brought before you for judgment at to-morrow’s Assize. If you could only 
see your way clear to acquit him. Well! he might bring his skill to your 
service. He has learnt much of medicine in foreign parts. Then, my Lord 
Judge swore a great oath it seems and said for a certain cure he’d acquit 
many rogues !”’ | 

“©! tell me more, Robert,” cried Tom excitedly. ‘‘ Your father being 
steward will know the truth.” : 

“The prisoner was brought before the Judge at the Manor house, that I 
know, but no one knows what passed between them. For all that I firmly 
believe some agreement was reached as father told me I’d most likely be 
required as messenger to-morrow night. Shall we attend to-morrow’s Assize 
and see what’s afoot ?” 

It was so agreed. 

Both boys were early at the Court the next morning, and listened with some 
awe to the Judge’s Charge, and were much impressed by the Court ceremonial— 


the crimson robes, the bowing Counsel, the stern Judge. They watched — : 


Tipstaff shepherding the Jury into their places, and heard the Clerk of the 
Court reading the charges over to the prisoners, and taking snuff in between 
whiles !_ Most of the prisoners were judged out of hand. If found guilty 


the Judge had no choice, the charge being one of treason, but to give sentence : 
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of death or transportation. Many of the latter died of the pox or jail fever, 
while awaiting shipment, in the dirty overcrowded prisons, others died during 
the ghastly voyage, but few lived to work in the dreadful West Indies cotton 


field. Hanging maybe was the merrier ending. When at length several 


rebels had been found guilty and sentenced, the prisoner in whom the boys 
were specially interested came before the Judge. As usual Pollexfen tried to 
intimidate the jury. 

The boys held their breath and waited. 

Pollexfen, strange to say, was sternly reprimanded by Lord Justice Jeffries, 


to his great amazement, and that of the entire Court. 


‘But the man’s guilty,’ argued the astounded Counsel vehemently. 

“T find no fault,” reiterated the angry Judge, refusing to hear evidence, 
“and acquit him.” He shifted uneasily in his seat in vain quest of ease. 
“You are free to leave the Court,” rapped out Judge Jeffries to the prisoner 


The Court gasped at this judgment, as the man gravely bowing to the 
Judge left the dock and slipped away to safety. He wasn’t going torun any — 
further risk by staying around in the district. Robert and Tom also left the — 
Public Gallery from where they had been watching events. Robert was 


thrilled to know what his part in the affair would be. They both quickly 


made their way to Robert’s home where his father anxiously awaited them. 
On hearing the verdict a deep sigh of relief escaped the older man. 

“My son,” he said, “ dress yourself suitably and deliver this casket to my 
Lord Jeffries as he sits at meat. The promised cure is inside,” and a look of 
grim amusement flitted across his face. ‘‘ Take great care of it,’ he warned, 
“it’s of value.” 2 : 3 

“Pll guard it with my life, father,” was Robert’s proud reply. 

His father laughed. | 

Later the same evening as the Judge sat over his wine, the messenger 
was announced. | 
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~ Robert entered and bowed low before the great Judge. 


With a hand that visibly shook Jeffries took the richly chased, jewelled 


box from the boy’s hand. Without even pausing for a word of thanks he 
swiftly opened it. Then-he gasped. Fury and despair shone in his blood-shot 
eyes. He had honestly carried out his part of the bargain. This was his 
reward—to be foiled and fooled. . His despair was shattering. He groaned 
aloud, burying his face in his hands in utter hopelessness. | 
The astonished guests crowded round, and gasped too when they saw the 


casket’s contents—just enough hempen cord to hang a man, lay amid the 


rich velvet lining the casket, to which was attached the beautifully illuminated 
message : 


“ This, my Lord Judge, if rightly used, is a cure for all the ills the flesh 


isheir to. Try it!!!” 2 
There was none to tell that a yet more evil fate awaited him: that he 
would at length die, neglected and forsaken, in London’s Tower. Had the 
future not been veiled from him, who knows, he might even have tried that 
suggested cure ! 
DOROGEN VAUGHAN. 


“Yet him be brought hither immediately,” commanded Lord Jeffries — 
sternly. : - 
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By FRANCES COWEN. 


“ AND so what!” Jim Hampton clinked one 
bucket and a couple of tins together. 

“We certainly don’t seem to have made a good 
impression,’ said his brother, Tom: “And 
that chap at the inn! I always thought pub 
keepers jovial sort of folks.” 3 
_ Jim swung round and gave a vindictive glance 
at the rambling stone house, which stood lonely 
on the coast road. Its sign creaked in the steady 
sea breeze: ‘The Dripping Well,” indeed! 


“At this rate we'll have the other two packing,” 
said Tom, “ that man practically warned them off 
this morning.” 

Jim set an obstinate mouth: “ Well, I for one 
don’t intend to move camp,” he said, “ this is a 
free country, and we've every right to pitch our 
camp by that little cove. Besides it’s the very 
thing ; pool for bathing, view from the cliff, 
sheltered from the wind.” 

“Tt would be a bit more the very thing if we 
weren’t two miles from a stream,’ said Tom, 
practically. co 

“ Oh, well, who’d have thought that chap would 
be so unpleasant. Why we even offered to pay 
him for the use of his well. His dripping well!” 

The two boys were now scrambling up the 
narrow path by the cliffs. Below, in a natural 
cove, lay theircamp. Quite a business like affair : 
two tents, a fire burning in the shelter of some 
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rocks. The four of them, all scouts and therefore camping enthusiasts, Jim 
and Tom, and their school friends David and Ian Macraine had only 
been there for twenty-four hours. 

The Hamptons lived near Penzance and had suggested this spot on the 
coast as the very place for a fortnight’s camping. Certainly it was some miles 
from a village, but they had then considered that there would be no difficulty 
in going to “ The Dripping Well” for water and any necessities. They had, 
of course, not foreseen the eventuality of its owner practically warning them 


off his premises and refusing to let them take water from his well. But the 


man had been most unpleasant. This, added to the fact that, on the evening 
before, a rough-looking individual had come and asked them what they 
were doing in the cove, made them feel, as Tom had said, ‘‘ that they hadn’t 
made a good impression.’ 

The two younger boys had suggested that they move further on along the 
coast ; but Jim stood his ground, he was not patrol captain at his school for 
nothing. He had asked the man by what authority he was objecting to their 
camping there. ) 

“I don’t answer questions,” he had said, “so ye’d best pack yer traps and 
get goin’.” : : 

He had left them and no one had come near that day save for a little rowing 
boat with a noisy auxiliary engine, which had chugged in and out of the cove. 
It was the innkeeper’s rebuff, which was their most severe set-back. 

“ We'll have to take turns morning and evening tramping to the stream,” 


"decided Jim. ‘‘ Good for young David, he’s inclined to be fat.” 


He and Tom had returned with the bad news and they were startled to find 
the two younger boys talking to a stranger, who stood by one of the tents. 

~ Very well,” came a clear urbane voice, “ I’ll see what the others have to 
say when they come.” 

He turned, and Tom saw a tall man with narrow set eyes in a tanned and 
otherwise handsome face, he wore well-cut flannels and a polo-necked jersey. 

Ah, but here they are! Good day to you! I have just been telling your 
friends here, that you have been rather unfortunate in choosing this cove for 
your camp.” | 3 

Jim set his mouth and waited. | 

“Iam the inspector for coastguards round here and this place has been 
condemned for campers and the like.” He indicated a mass of rocks which 
rose to the headland known as Cormorant Point. “‘ That is dangerous. A 
sudden subsidence in the land after a storm and the entire cliff might come 


down and on you. I hastened down to warn you. There is a very pleasant 


cove some eight miles further East near the village of Trenearth. I think 
you would do well to move there.” | 
David, who was a slight, fair boy, with a deceptively angelic look, stared 
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athim: “Isay!” he said. ‘“‘ Decent of you to tell us. Guess we'd better 
get away as soon as possible.” 

Jim gave him a quick look: ‘ We’ll see about that to-morrow,” he said, 
“ but we shall have to send for a car or sometl.ing to get our things TS all 
that way.” 

The stranger looked pleased: “I papper to know that Brett, at the inn | 
over there, ee a kind of car.. He would help, I’m sure,” he suggested. 

Tom avoided Jim’s eyes: ‘“‘ Oh, rather,’ he said. 

Waving to them in jocular fashion the stranger picked his way along the 
cliff path and out of earshot. The four boys watched him go then David’s 


Angelic face broke into a far from angelic grin: ‘‘ The nice kind man! Jim, 
is there such a person as an inspector of coastguards ? ”’ 
“T don’t know. It isn’t a job I’ve ever heard of though.”” Tan who wasa 


thinner edition of his brother, broke in with a chuckle: ‘“‘ Look here, are 
these cliffs dangerous ? Of course, some of the caves are, but do you think 
ces a 

Tom looked at the dark shape of Cormorant Point, which rose from the sea 
to their right. The rather dangerous rocks known as the =e ran out to 
sea, some of them almost covered by the tide. 

“IT never heard they were,” he said, then, turning to the others. “It 
looks as though the folks round here just go out of their way to discourage 
visitors. Now why ?”’ 7 

David looked excited. “There was that man yesterday, the innkeeper, 
and this one to-day ; ; they may really think it isn’t sate and that we're a 
responsibility.” 

His reference to the innkeeper had to be explained and the others all looked 
more serious: ‘‘ Three or four people then want us out of the way,” said 
Tan. “And why should they?’’ He paused: “I have it, we ought to have 
guessed before. Smugglers! This bit of coast is lonely; probably Brett 
uses his cellar for wine and silks and stuff.” 

David looked disappointed: “I thought smuggling went out years ago. 
Still I suppose we might keep our eyes skinned.” 

“And leave here to-morrow !”’ said Jim. 

Tom looked wise: “ Yes, definitely move to-morrow. I’ve got an idea.” 

No one came to disturb them for the rest of the day. They swam 
and sun-bathed and Jim, true to his rules, made them do some flag practice 
in semaphore. The day was clear and distant ships, amongst which were a 
few yachts, drifted across the horizon, but they all seemed to give the Point 
a wide berth. The hidden rocks were known and feared. 

The country behind them was deserted. Once David thought he heard the 
sound of an engine but the projecting Point hid the east from them and the 
boat, if boat it was, did not appcat, 
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| They retired at sundown, and David and Tan, who had been two miles inland 


for water, needed no inducement to sleep. 


Jim slept lightly though and woke at once when he felt his brother’s hand on 
his shoulder. ~ What's tp? “he wacked oS 
- Tom was standing over him in his pyjamas. ‘‘ Hear anything ?”’ he asked. 
Jim listened. The zoom of the sea on the rocks, the wind blowing the 
tent flaps, nothing more. Then he knew that there was: a low booming 
roar, reached him. | : FS 
“A motor-boat ? 7. : 
“No, nora ’plane Listen!”’ : : 
“It’s like a big dynamo,” said Jim at last as the sound persisted 
_“ Just what I thought. Come along!” said Tom. 3 : 
There was no moon, but the sky was bright with stars. They followed a 


path until they stood on the rise a hundred yards from the Point, some eighty _ 
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feet above their camp. Nothing was to be seen out at sea, they looked inland, 
and Tom indicated a steady green light in the North East. “See that ! 


-There’s only one house in that direction, ‘The Dripping Well’. A light and 


it’s three in the morning. Can you hear that noise now?” = 
They could not, and Tom began to lead the way inland to still higher Jand. 
Presently they stood over a hundred feet above the sea looking down at the 
gulf below. | SS oo 
““T knew it,’ murmured Tom. “ Listen!” 
Again, but faintly now, came the humming noise. 
_“ Perhaps a motor-boat is down there with its engines going.” | : 
“TI. don’t think so,” said Tom thoughtfully. “Come on, we mustn’t 
leave the others too long and I’m getting cold.” = Le eS 
They began to scramble down again. It was Jim who, glancing back into 
the darkness inland, gave an exclamation. See — 
—“ Look over there, that light from the inn! Have I gone colour blind, or 


‘is it not green now, but red?”’ 
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Tom oo nearly stumbling over his brother : ee Crikey, you’re right en 


| he saids SIE Ss changed. It’s red now! Jim, I’m pretty sure something 
3 = —— unhealthy i iS going on in these parts. I only wish we ce stay. a oe longer 
_ and investigate.” 

== Jim said nothing, but he was looking both ebm = thoughtful as they 

— regained their camp.and turned in. | 3 

ea _._ Jim woke again, it seemed to him almost immediately after Reps off; 

a resounding crash, a shout from the sea. He stumbled out of his camp bed 

. to find the others awake also. It was dawn, a line of light showed in the 

Ses | 

meee ~SCté‘é‘« A Sree | ”’ shourtted David. | 

—-  ~ “ Over by the Giblets! ”’ cried Ian. David was already scrambling down — 


the rocks. They could see in the still dim light a quickly foundering boat 
__ which must have struck the hidden reef. The shout came again. As they 
reached the shingle, a man appeared, dripping, walking out of the sea. 
Jim would have given him a hand, but he shook him off. 
“T’m all right,” he said irritably. ‘‘ What is this place ee: 
© This is Cormorant Point ; you struck the Giblets.” 
‘‘T know I rammed some beastly rocks, but the Giblets ! Impossible. 
4 You're telling me I can’t navigate. I cleared them by a good half mile.” 
5 The four boys stared at the shortish, fair, and exceedingly annoyed young 
man, and he stared back at them in the increasing light. Then he laughed : 
“All right!” he said, “I’m several kinds of fool. I’ve wrecked my 
3 pet extravagance and I couldn’t care more! This your camp ?’ 
Jim, the practical, saw him into one of their tents and gave him eae for a ae 
rub down, then went out to brew hot tea and prepare an early breakfast. 
The morning light now showed a small, but compact motor-launch. She 
| was lying on the reef, her hull listing to one side. 
~~ + When the stranger joined them, draped in one of their blankets his 
irritability seemed to have gone. Over a steaming cup of tea he told: them: 
how, being on holiday, he had acquired the little eh for a tour round the 
~- coast. “I’m a journalist, you see,” he said, “ and I was bucked that my 
holidays came in summer. Unfortunately as it turns out, when I touched 
Plymouth, I heard that the Earl of Averham was cruising in these waters, 
saw the chance of a story, and decided to cruise after him and get it. 
be The boys were looking politely blank. 
=~ Never heard of the Earl of Averham ? ”’ 
“ Oh, yes,” said Jim. “ Wasn’t he married or something a little while ago 22 
The young man nodded: ‘‘ He was, and to one of the richest girls in 
America. He's got a house near St. Ives, another at Cowes and he’s off 
to the Regatta there any day now. Ever heard of the Countess’ diamonds 
and the Averham jewels? All on that boat. Gave a dance on their 
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yacht at Portsmouth, which was a nine days wonder. The women were 
smothered in jewels. So I wanted to get a See view, a snap or two, and write 
up a story to pay for my trip. And “that s what comes of trying to work on 
holiday !’’ he waved a hand at his boat. es 

“Perhaps you can patch her up,” suggested Ian, kindly. 

“With a hole in her hull the size of a water-melon?- No | guess 
the ‘ Dorina ’ has gone out of action for a while.” | 

Jim was going to tell him about their experiences and how they have to 
move camp, when he waded out to his wrecked craft. There he collected a 
few articles, found some clothes and waded back. 

He approached them, dropping a quantity of tinned foods, soap, and such 
like on the ground, then he turned on them excitedly: “I told you so! I 
was right about my bearings, though I never knew it to happen before.” 

“What happened, then ? - asked “Jim, 

“Happened! Heaven knows? But my compass is absolutely wrong. 
Needle drawn right off its bearings, pointing practically south-west.” 

He noticed Tom busily packing and broke off: “ Hello, lifting camp.” 

Jim nodded: “ Yes, we’ve been warned off. Place is supposed to be 
dangerous.” —— 

He seemed interested when they told him their experiences since coming 
to the Point ; when Jim launched into an account of the changing lights 
at the inn and the odd noise they had heard in the night he was positively 
excited. 

“What do you think it means? Smugglers?” asked Tom. 

What he would have replied he did not know for suddenly an urbane voice 
interrupted: “Ah, so I see you are preparing to leave.” 

Standing a few yards away, he must have come down the path noiselessly in 
crepe soled shoes, was the “ Inspector of Coastguards,’’ who had spoken to 
them yesterday. 

“Yes, we’re packing,” said Jim, shortly. 

“Good. I saw the fellow at the inn; he is bringing his car to iansoor 
you. I’m sure you'll be more comfortable further along the coast.” He 
stopped to stare at the wrecked boat: 

“Dear me, what is this? A wreck!” 

The boys glanced at the spot where the young journalist had been lounging 
as he listened to their tale. There was no sign of him. Jim broke their 
rather suspicious silence of surprise. : 

“Yes,” he said. “ He got on the rocks early this morning. He was 
here a moment ago. His compass went wonky or something.” 

The stranger nodded. ‘‘ Most unfortunate,’ he said. “‘ Well, the car will 
be here at ten-thirty. Good luck to you!” With a courteous bow, he left 
_ them. 
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oe when he was on of sight did they dare speak. Then David exclaimed : 
Where’s that ship-wrecked mariner, of ours?” 
A head appeared round the one undismantled tent. 
~ Here bot said. lca ay, the chap who calls himself a coastguard, is that 
mets 
“Ves |? they chorused. 
A change had come over ‘Bil Arnott, as the young journalist was called ; 


c¢ 


he icoked. excited : ‘‘ Where’s the nearest phone box ?”’ he asked. 


“ There’s an A.A. call box two miles across the moor. Nearest village is 
five miles and I’m not sure about the inn——” 

“No, we definitely will not try the inn. Anyhow, I'll be off to the A. A. 
one as nearest.’’ He took them all in with a glance, then said: ‘‘ Now listen — 
to your uncle! Get away from this spot as soon as maybe. Where’s the | 
next camp to be?” 

They told him. 

“Good, I'll be seeing you then. Keep the canned grub!” and a slight 
figure in shirt and shorts he had rescued from his boat, he strode off. 

They stared after him; then Jim went on packing, they had a lot to do 
before ten-thirty. oe : 

David was helping him. “TI say,” he said. “ You know that was funny 
the way he went off. Funny too, the way he disappeared when that man 
came. Do you think he pretended to be wrecked here?” 

Jim shook his head. ‘ No,” he said, “ but it’s all fishy. Look here, all of 
you, we're going away like nice obedient little chaps, but not too far away. 
We can find our way back again Nothing to prevent us coming to look, say, 
for the lid of the spirit lamp!” 

The others looked at Jim in See like admiration ; he had made up 
their minds for Cage 


ae 


By mid-day everything had gone according to plan. The four boys and 
‘their baggage, which nearly overbalanced the ancient Ford, were driven by ~ 
the surly Brett and deposited a good six miles along the coast, in a sheltered 


cove within easy reach of a village. The man who had arranged all this did 


not appear, and Brett curtly refused payment for his trouble. 
_ Once he had left them they did not unpack ; Jim decided that they must 
conserve their energy if they wanted to return to Cormorant Point that evening. 


They spent the afternoon discussing plans, and, about five were ready to 


start back. A couple of hours scramble along the coast, they did not take 
the road by which they had come, brought them within sight of the Point. 
Once there they went warily, they were suspicious by now and ready for 
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hidden watchers. They oe on to Point from the East and it was Tan, 
ae his neck to peer over the cliffs, who saw it first. — : 
‘“There’s a launch down there,” he said. -He was right, cunningly concealed . 
on the other side of the Giblets lay a motor launch. | 
Jim stared at it, then turned to the others: ‘‘ Looks to me,” he said, ‘ 
though the whole thing centres round phase caves under the oe ae S 
wait until dusk then go down.” | 
Tom nodded: “ Watch the tides though, it was out at seven inst night, we 


_ can approach them from the west.” 


It was hard to wait, but the plan seemed worth trying. Hidden in a little 


hollow by some furze ‘bushes, they waited, discussing Jerry the journalist and 
his odd ways, Brett and his inn, and the stranger who had arranged for their 
_ safe disposal elsewhere, so carefully. 


Dusk seemed a very long time coming but, when it di, Jim and ton going 


_ first, they moved down the cliff path. The caves, reputed dangerous because 


of recent landslides, were concealed by a mass of rocks of which the Giblets 
were a continuation. They had to wade to get to these and, once there, the 3 
cave opening showed dark. 

Softly Jim moved forward followed by his brother They saw deep shadow = 


and beyond a steady light. An inner cave ! The low sound of voices reached 


them above the hiss and murmur of the sea. Waving Tom and the other | 


two to stand back he crept forward across the outer cave to the narrow opening 


through which the light shone. | 
Tom was behind him and Ian. One glimpse was enough. Three men stood 

over an upturned barrel on which lay cards. This cave was small but it gave 

upon a third, which faced the sea. Something, some kind of mechanical 


-monster, a thing of cogs and iron plates, seemed to be in that outer cave. Jim 


saw what it was as it loomed, seeming to almost sway in the darkness beyond, 


a dynamo, silent now, the coils round the huge piece of gleaming steel. Not. 


at all though, did Jim realize the import of the _thing.. 


a wonder I saw ’em slipping down here.” 


Tom and Ian. 
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But ne ine recognised one at the men in the lighted cave, ‘it was the 


self-styled ‘Inspector of Coastguards.” | 
_. Then suddenly he felt someone stumble forward oe ae heard Tom’s 


shout : “ Look out, Jim,” and, before he had time to act, an arm caught and 
twisted his and he fell dizzily into the brightly lit cave. Behind him stood 
Ian and Tom, looking both scared and foolish, and behind them, an ugly 


looking revolver in his hand, was Brett, the innkeeper. - 


It was the dark, urbane man who had pulled Jim forward, he now stood 
looking at them all with cold anger. 


“Oh ho! What’s this, Brett ?. Thought you’d seen them safe away?” 
Young ee ime was : 


The man swore: “ Safely ? So I thought, boss. 


- Hostile eyes looked them over, one of the other men snarled : 


up. We can’t afford to have anything go wrong to-night.” 


And so it was that they were bound securely and rolled into a corner like 
so many packages. Jim, however, had one small hope. He was caught and 
But where was David? 


TE 


David had followed the others round the rocks. 
had been very much on the alert. It was he who had hearda noise from the 
shingle below and seen the dark shadow of a man slip from rock to rock behind 


- them. . It was too late to warn the others, so he slipped back and hid himself 


ina niche beyond the first cave door. He could see movements, lights flashing 
near their old camping place, and counted two, three, four figures, near the 
Point. If this was some kind of gang it was a big one, and they were all 


pretty helpless to cope with them. : 
He waited a long time, the others did not come out of the cave and he knew 


why, then, staring up and around, he noticed a flash of a torch on the cliffs 


above and an answering one from below, then slipped back towards the old 
=. camp. : 


Quite a group stood there, and now another man had joined them, a man in 
khaki shorts, the journalist! David’s heart leapt. This meant help surely. 


He nearly ran forward then stopped. What if he were after all, a member of — 


the gang ? He did not know enough about him to trust him and he had acted 


oddly. Then, as he still hesitated, a ponderous figure came down the — 


3 = - ees and he wore the uniform of a police inspector. 


‘David rushed forward and, a moment later, was in the grasp of a. burly 
fellow, another policeman, though iff plain clothes. 


Someone turned a torch on him. “‘ Only a boy,” said the sergeant. David 


~ was Staring, w rildly round the circle. a In the caves,” he Sees, . they’ re in 


“ Truss ‘em 


He was a sharp lad and 
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there. Brett followed them, my brother and cousins. Please go down, 

~ Quiet,” came Arnott’s low voice. ‘‘ We'll have ’em out in good time. 
These men caught two of the gang on the ciiff ten minutes ago. Rest in the 
cave, I suppose ? ” 

“ We've got everything fitted on the cliff, sir, in case the yacht passes early,” 
said the sergeant reassuringly. 

The journalist had little time for David. He stepped back and looked up, 
and the boy saw at what he was looking, high on Cormorant Point, showed a 


lamp and its light was red. A temporary lighthouse, certainly a warning to 


ships at sea to keep their distance, but why? __ . 
“ Look!” said someone at David’s elbow. He looked out to sea. Th 


lights of a passing ship were visible. As he watched they receded. : 


Se 


“I told you,” said Amott. “ Right off her course.” He had scarcely 


spoken when a shot rang out from the caves below. 


Unknown to David, several police had moved towards the caves, and in the 
' stillness, the shots rang from cliff to shore with startling loudness. 


David caught Bill Arnott’s arm. ‘ But Ian and Jim and Tom ?”’ he cried. 

“ They're in there, I tell you. I came for help.” : | 

“Allright, old man. They’!l be shooting at random in the darkness and not 
at the boys, but at the police. Have’em out in no time.” All the same he 
began to run along the rocks towards the caves, closely followed by David. As 
he went David was thinking, not of the ships at sea, nor of the giant light on the 
cliffs to warn them off, but of his brother and the other two, yes, and 
of something he had seen Brett step carefully over when he had followed them 
—a fuse, he remembered now, a fuse! 

The police had forestalled them. David dodged between them, and, as he 
did so a figure hurtled from the cave opening, someone tripped him up and he 
fell forward over some rocks. | 

The police were everywhere. He saw some struggling nen, shots sounded 


again, and all was confusion. 


He stumbled to his feet. ‘“‘ The fuse, the fuse,’ he cried. ‘“ Brett has 
stayed behind, I saw bim-—the fuse.” 

It was the journalist who seemed to understand. “ Down on your faces 
everyone near. There’s trouble coming!” he shouted, and dropped, pulling 
David with him on to a dry patch of sand. 

Scarcely had he done so when a violent detonation filled the silent night. 
David fainted, afterwards he stoutly denied this, but he did loose consciousness 


for a few minutes. When he came to himself, he was lying somewhere on the © 


headland, a coat over him and a concerned little crowd round him. 
There was Jim, a bruise on his forehead, Ian looked anxious, and the 
irrepressible Tom amused. There was Bill Arnott standing near a great 
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tripod on which swung the big acetylene lamp. Several other figures showed 
under a shaded to ee lamp. 


‘All clear!”’ shouted someone. | 
“All clear. That aS in the caves is destroyed and the fellow who 


sprung the mine on us, injured,” came a hearty voice. ‘‘ Good thing the little 


lad twigged it in time or wed a been blown sky high. It was an old 
enemy trick really, dated from the first World War giant magnet, which played 
old Harry with the ship’s compass. And it must have been a giant down there 
worked by a dynamo.” 

“What does it mean ?”’ whispered David, “I only followed and heard 
Brett talking to one of the others. He said ‘ There’s folks about. If anything 
goes wrong I’ll give the signal and light the fuse’. That was why I was so 
frightened when the others went into the cave, but I didn’t realize at first 
what he meant.’ 

A big policeman said: “ You’ve been plucky, lad. They’d meant to cover 
their tracks in case they were found, an explosion like that would have blown 
all incriminating evidence sky high, and us with it.” 

“But what were they doing ?”’ asked David. 

‘Jim took pity on him. ‘ Those men in the cave were wreckers, that’s all, 


- not smugglers, wreckers. But most of them have been arrested, and that 


man who called himself Inspector of Coastguards. I was jolly glad when the 


police rushed the caves, though I suppose you saved our lives by warning us 


of the explosion.” 
Even then, David did not quite understand. For a brief time he had been 
hero, that was all he knew. It was Bill Arnott who enlightened them next 


‘morning when they had breakfast at “ The Dripping Well,” to which they had 
been taken for the night. 


“Wreckers, of course they were. The modern version,” he said, “ and it’s 


thanks to you lads, and your suspicions, we caught ‘em. You see, I knew | 


that something funny was afoot when I saw my compass. [| had heard of 


ships being oe out of their courses into minefields by giant magnets 


generally on enemy submarines. Well it didn’t seem to cut any ice with my 
little wreck, until I heard your story of having to move camp and the peculiar 
things, lights that is, at the inn. Then who should turn up but Luigi Grantz 


himself. I’d seen him in court five years ago when he’d got a stretch for 


robbery. Done his sentence no doubt, but there he was large as life and twice 
as impudent. I slipped out of sight in case he recognised me. Then I got 


to the nearest telephone and rang up the Chief Inspector at Truro, told him 


what I had seen and to get ready. Luckily he knows me. He turned up 
with some men at about seven, searched the inn then went out to the coast. 


We rigged up a temporary light to warn off ships and especially one ship, for 
_ I guessed what the gang were after.” 
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t know,” said Jim, “ The Earl of Thingummy’s yacht with all those jewels 


on board.” | 


He nodded ox Yes, last night he was sailing to Cowes ; his course brought © 


him past the Point. Grantz’s gang planned to have that yacht on the rocks 


with all those jewels on board to plunder. Ready helpers for a ship in distress, 
quick work in the cabins, it was all nicely planned.” : : 
“But that noise we heard,” said Ian. © oe So 
“ The engine of course. They had to magnetize their steel fresh and 


strong. I'll say their magnet worked all right on my compass. Did you see . 


‘anything of the giant bar?” he asked. 


Yes: Sard Lom: remembering the monster of steel and coils they had : 


glimpsed in the cave. 


_“ That magnet would have put any ship’s compass out of gear, and they 


had planned to catch the Earl’s yacht with it. Now do you understand ?” © 


The boys agreed that they did, though when they read Bill’s snappy article 


in the Sunday Press, ‘‘ Wreckers on the West Coast Plot to wreck Earl’s yacht,” 


rather nerve-racking work. 


it seemed to them at once more and, less real. 
They returned to their old camping place and the new people who took 


_ over the inn made no trouble about their supply of water, whilst a friendly — 
_ police constable cycled round often to “ see if they had happened on any more = 


adventures.” | 
“Well, one is enough for a holiday,’’ Jim told him with a laugh. 


‘Even David, stil] the little hero of the party, agreed, for being a hero can be oN | 
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z GLa By LANE MITCHELL. | 
aa — \ AN ate head masters are, 1 
= VS ZG suppose, pretty tough 
= NY customers, but I fancy the one 
33 . we had at Cottersleigh was the 
i SN hardest egg of them all. He was 
= == called Harding, and had not been 
“4 with us for long. Actually, he 
rs = | had turned up about half way 
i? cS through the summer term to take 
ee \S over from old Keppel, who was 
3 retiring. So long as Keppel was 
z= \S there to keep an eye on him, 
= Harding wasn’t too bad, but when 
3 he had the place to himself, he 
= out-did the new broom stunt in» 
. = his sweeping clean. : 
heat All sorts of new polation 
Ss and orders kept appearing on 


. the board, each one of which 
seemed definitely intended to 
make us swot more than ever. 
The man seemed to have the 
Ve, curious idea that we were at 
lf = ) y school to study, and he was 
fail S| determined to see that we did. 
- c A Peculiar individual |: 

— | That was why it came as no 


>. what he has done now.” 


real. surprise to me when Dick Chandler burst into our study yelling, “ Guess | 


. We’ re all to get ca at five- sity and do three hours of Latin sate 
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bec NE suggested. I meant it seriously, too. Harding was capable 
of any mad idea. ; a : ne : 

Dick snorted. “Oh, no,” he snapped, “it hasn’t anything to do with — 
work this time. He has just put Cottersleigh Woods out of bounds.” _ 
“What?” I shot bolt upright. This was serious. 

‘ Absolutely,’ * said Dick, ‘‘ There’s a nice new notice on the board all shout 
it. ‘Any boy found in Cottersleigh Woods will be severely punished. Signed 
A. Harding .°\ Just like that.” 

The Woods, you must understand, adjoin the School property, and for 


years have been our favourite resort on our Wednesday halfs. The trees 


are pretty old and you can make yourself very comfortable sitting astride 
a thick branch with your back against the trunk. The woods have been 
used by the school so long that certain trees have come to be reserved for 
the different forms, and woe betide a Fifth Former caught on a Sixth tree. 
As a matter of fact, Dick and I had been planning to ae that afternoon 
in the woods ourselves. And now, it seemed, thanks to Harding’ s inter ference, 
all those pleasant hours were to be forbidden. 
‘The man’s a maniac,’ I said. “ There will be a row about this. I can’t 
see the Sixth standing for it.” ) " ep x 
“I can’t see the Fifth standing for it,’ said Dick slowly, a little tight 
smile appearing on his lips. : oc 
IT eyed him uncomfortably. We were in the Fifth, and I knew Dick of 
old. And especially did I know that smile. It meant trouble for somebody 
and the uncomfortable point was that the somebody was generally me. Dick 
is a regular “ agin the Government ’’ man who enjoys a row, but I’m one of 
those stuffy people who prefers a comfortable life. And my preference for 
agreeing with everybody generally finished with me supporting Dick 
in his activities, which invariably ended in considerable discomfort for 
everyone, including me. So I looked like having a tough time no matter 
what happened. 


“Well,” I said, to test Dick’ s reaction, “that ae our outing for to- -day.  / 


We can’t go to the woods if he has put the ban up.” 

“Oh, can’t we ?’’ snapped Dick in a manner I did not like at all. “ We 
can and we will. .No, listen to me,’ he brushed my protests aside 
airily, “something has got to be done about Harding. He’s absolutely | 


wrecking the school with his ‘don’t do this’ attitude. And another thing. 


He’s always talking about the traditions of the school. Well, going to the 
woods is one of those traditions, and we re going to keep it up. 
“We?” I enquired unhappily. we 
“You and I. nodded Dick, I groaned. ~ Come on,” he said, “ we've 
ane 1 es a stand See this man once and for all. It’s up to us to show 
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. But Dick, he? 5 the boss,” I protested. “‘ It’s a more likely that he'll SS 
show us where we get out of the school altogether.” Se 
“ Nonsense,” said Dick heartily, ‘ “he won’t oo us for that. And besides — 
= once he sees that we aren't paying any attention to his fogHNe order he may 
—- change it.’ 
-. oo Sure,“ b. said he may change it. Pigs may glide thea the: 
Z—  - air with the greatest of ease, “too. od think we would merely be 
= asking for trouble.” | 
fe | “ Rubbish,” said Dick sheertaly” “What could he do to us anyway, 
_ _- even if we are caught, which we won’t be if we are careful ? ‘What could he 


b= do, en 
F3 ‘ 2 “He could gate us to! -morrow,” said.“ an it’s Old Boys’ pa 
ge yes; Said Dick, “1 had forgotten that.” 


: __Old Boys’ Day at C ottersleigh is by way of being our ne celebration. 
, The school is on holiday, the O.B’s bring down an eleven and play the School 
-S team, and there is much eating of ice cream and drinking of lemonade on the 
Lawn. If the old man decided it would be better for us to spend the day'in 
= class, we would have a very dim time. 
a Dick and I pondered on the prospect for a moment, then Dick shrugged. 
a “It’s all right,’ he said, ‘‘ we won’t miss the Day. If we don’t get caught, 
= = we'll be all right.” 
‘a y “And if we do,” I mitered. sadly, © “we'll be left—in class by ourselves.” 
—— “Oh, come .on,” said Dick, “and stop complaining.” 
“ Right you are,” I agreed, “‘ but I still don’t think it’s a very good idea.” 
I caught up my book and followed Dick out into the sunshine. It was a 
_ glorious afternoon, just ideal for an hour or so in the tree-tops. We cut 
across the playing-fields towards the Woods. _ | 
-“ See, what did I tell you ?’’ said Dick. “I knew he wasn’t serious about _ 
this. If he had been, the place would have been lined with pres I told 
=— you it was safe.”’ | 
. = ~ “You told me it was safe,’ I answered, “ but I disagree abou him not being 
a in earnest. We're merely a little early. Tl bet you in hhalf-an- Ros nobody 
- ._ will be able to get in through the cordon he sets up.” 
Well, let others worry about that,” said Dick, ducking oe a low 
hanging bough, ‘ ‘we're in, and we'll stay till we're ready to leave.”’ : 
<a ‘Or till we're hounded out at the point of a cane,’ I wheezed, heaving 
= m yself slowly up to my favourite seat. 'I settled myself comfortably ae 
= _— prepared to read and doze throughout the afternoon. 
haa ~ “ Pass me up some of those biscuits,” said Dick. He was ensconced on | the 
bough above mine. I handed them up, opened my book, and eo eey 
to while away the afternoon. 
How much later it was when I heard the crackle of a twig I don’ t know. 
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ft. sat. up slightly when the 
‘eorrens LEI “snap” came then Dick’s shoe 
WOODS __ pressed gently against my shoulder. 
@us AF I glanced up at him. He hada finger 
3 ou a pressed to his lips for silence, and he was 
"i nodding straight ahead. 
| I glanced downwards and saw ae man 
walking along the path towards our tree. 
- He was a big tough-looking bird, whom I had 
never seen before. I raised an eyebrow at Dick, | 
but he shrugged and shook his head. PPPateny 
he did not know the man either. — : 
Hardly daring to breathe, I watched the man. come 
close. The sooner he was past our tree, the happier I 
would be. And then, such are the difficulties of life, the 
beastly fellow sat himself down carefully, leaning his back 
against the trunk of our tree. 
? It was the most ridiculous position, sitting there like a three — 
layer cake, Dick on the top, then me, then the strange man. 
Again Dick’s foot pressed on my shoulder. I squinted up, and again 
he had his finger tight against his lips. I nodded. I had no more desire 
to attract the stranger’s attention than Dick had. The man, who might 


' have been a gamekeeper or forester, would simply have ordered us down . 


and marched us straight off to Harding, which would not have been 


-amusing for anyone. Dick had no need to worry about me. Mice were 
noisy Sead to what I was going to be till that man pushed off. 


Unfortunately however, that was what he showed no signs of doing. Indeed, 


he dragged out a pipe and a battered pouch, and began to smoke, as though 


he proposed spending the afternoon there. I began to dislike him intensely, 


especially as. I was getting cramp through not being able to move. 


Then someone started to come through the wood from the school side. Our 


“man scrambled to his feet and looked anxiously down the path. Then his 


face cleared. The newcomer was obviously the man he expected. 
There was a peculiar urgency about the way Dick tapped my shoulder this 


a glanced down and saw that the newcomer was Gracie, an 
_under-gardener from the school, a furtive looking individual whom ey 
ever especially noticed. 


_“ You're late,” snapped the strange man, as soon as Gracie had come up. 
“T know,” whined Gracie, “the boss ‘as put this place out of bounds. 


for the school, and the. ‘ole front o’ the woods is lined wi them prefecks. 


I ‘ad to dodge ’ em. 
Harding ten had not been olin: when he made - order. I began to 
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he said. “ I’m supposed to go on guard at midnight and be there till morning. = 


_ the ole job is done easy as kiss yer ’and.”’ _ > 


for me about two in the morning. Now you had better get back to the school. 


_ Dick and me literally and metaphorically up a tree. We waited until whey er ae 
well away before we shinned down to the ground again. ue = 
“Well,” I said, “what did you make of that ? I’m completely in the dark.” a 


the valuables every year for exhibition at Old Boys’ 
Day? Item—Gracie said he was going to be on 


| night to keep an eye on the stuff ? Ttem—Gracie 3 


overpowered: And while we are all 

“=.  tushing around  sympathising with 
fe 6s, hee ‘és splitting the proceeds with 

i Ris shady ee friend. A smart 
| move.” 
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- feel a shade - on as I tae ‘of Dick and os dae to creep iron ay 


cordon of prefects. I could see us spending a nice quiet Old Boys: Day quietly. 


in a classroom. I began to wish I hadn't come. 


But the stranger was speaking now. a Never mind that,” = snapped. : 


“What about the sti fy. 


Gracie nodded his head. “‘ It’s all be laid out now,” he said. “ The boss. _ i 

is laying it out in his parlour and there it will be all night.” oe 
“Not all night,” corrected the stranger significantly. \ “We meh have ie eee 
| 


~ something to say about that.” 


Gracie wheezed heavily as if this were 2 a great joke. “ Too right, euv nor,’ 


If you turn up about two wiv yer little suitcase, I'll be waiting for you. We'll © 
get it packed away, you gives me a little tap on the jaw and ties me ae and 


“ Okay,” said the stranger, “ then we'll Jeave it at that. Beon the epee. out 
I’m going to the village. So long for now.’ re 


“Right you are guv’nor,’ muttered Gracie. “I'll see you later.” a 
" And with that, bor of them started back the way they had come, leaving 


a 


“You would. be, ” snapped Dick. “It’s as clear as anything COME . 


_ Those louts are going to pinch the school cups and so on.’ 


-“Tt’s the heat that’s affecting you,‘‘ I said sympathetically. “ You . 
want to take care of yourself. What on earth ‘put the: idea of the — 
school silverware into your head?” 

“My dear Buster,” said Dick, “1 Shall try to explain this as 
simply as I can. Item—Gracie said the ‘ stuff’ was being laid 
out in the boss’s parlour. Doesn’t the old man trot out 


guard. Don’t the staff take turns all through the 


is to be tied up and left, so that it looks as if 
he had fought the thieves but had been 


.N ow that 1 began to think — 
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about it, there was something in what Dick was saying. I don’t 
know much about the value of cups ard so on, but certainly 


the School had plenty of them, and if somebody did get away with them, 


they would clear up a tidy profit. And undoubtedly the easiest way to collar 
them was to work with the bloke who was supposed to be guarding them. 
Undoubtedly the tough-looking stranger was on a good thing. It was 
really hard lines on ae that we should have been up the tree to overhear 
his. plans. Now all we had to do was—and I did not like the rest of that 
thought. a Leas | 
“ Ahem, Richard,’ I said. “ Richard, my old crony; have you thought — 
yet about what we are going to do with this valuable information we have ?” 
‘Sure, © he said. we just go to old Harding and—oh, gosh !” 
“ Precisely,” [ said, “oh gosh. We go gaily up to the old man and spill 
our piece and he says, ‘Good boys, where did you hear this ?’ and we say 


“Oh, we were in the Woods at the time,’ and he instantly claps us in irons. 


That's no good.” 

We pondered on this difficulty for a bit, but I could see no way around it 
at all. Obviously we had to take some sort of action, but at the same time, 
we didn’t want to leave ourselves open for the inevitable repercussions. oe 
a problem in its way. ) 

Then Dick snapped his fingers and said, ‘‘ Got it. We don’ t 20 to the old 
man at all. After all, we have no proof of what we say.’ 

‘“ But we're quite sure that they are going to steal the stuff,” I objected. 
“We cant just forget about it.’ 

“ Nobody’s going to forget about it, fathead,’”’ said Dick. “ We'll handle — 


this ourselves. We'll hide in the old man’s room where the stuff is and then. 


at the crucial moment we leap out and say, ‘Ah ha. Got you,’ or words to 
That cetiect.\’ : 
Well, I didn’t think much to that and said so. Somehow I couldn’t see 
Gracie and his pal just giving up quietly because we sprang out at them. 
More probably we would finish up “wiv a tap on the jaw”’ too. “No,” I said. 
“if we only had somebody to help us, then your idea would be all right.” 
Then we looked at one another, grinned widely and said, ‘  ergeen Jenks.” 
Hae was the answer to our problem. 
Jenks was our P.T. instructor. He didn’t look especially tough, but he hada 
row of medals as long as your arm, and he had been in the Commandos during 


the war. Jenks was just the man for the job. 


“Then that’s settled,” said Dick. “ We get a hold of Jenks, fix: tim un 
for two a.m., and save the school silver. We'll be a pair of heroes.” 3 

“We will be,” I agreed, “‘if we get through. the prefects’ cordon.” 

‘The trouble with you, Buster,’ said Dick, “is that you are a born 
pessimist. Come on, I’ll get you home safely.” | : 


UP. A TREE 


As it turned. out, we did get howe safely. Whether the prefects. be sot 
fed-up and just left the Woods, or whether the old man had cailed off his 
watchdogs, I don’t know, but we simply walked out of the wood across the 
playing fields and nobody even saw us. We headed for Jenk’s quarters: and 
found him in, just finishing tea. 

Very briefly we sketched out the story, while y listened attentively. 
When we had finished, he said, “ Well, I think you should go to Dr. Harding, 
and tell him.” “‘ But we can’t, sergeant,” I said, “ otherwise we get run in 
for breaking bounds. That’s why we came to you. We want to handle this 
ourselves, catch the thieves red-handed and then say no more about it. 


“And we were thinking we would hide in the room sometime before — 
Gracie came on duty and just wait for the thing to happen,’’ I went on. 


Wills Vou sielp us e84 
Of course [ will,” said Jenks," I never did trust that Gracie anyway. 
Now look here, this : what we'll do. I’m on guard till midnight and Gracie 


takes over from me. Now after lights out, you leave your dln and 


‘come across to the room and [’ll let you in. You'll hide, then when Gracie 
_ comes I'll go off duty. But I won't really. I’ll hang around outside until 


his pal comes along. I'll wait a bit, then when they’re right in the middle 
of the theft, I’ll come in through the French windows. And when [ arrive, 


that’s your signal to come out. If there is any rough stuff, I’ll take the stranger 


——the two of you ought to be able to deal with Gracie. Is that quite clear ?” 

It was. And it seemed a good plan. So we left Jenks and went to have 
tea. 

I had something like the jitters for the rest of the day. I suppose ve was 
waiting for zero hour that got me going, but I was certainly glad when my 
watch showed half-past eleven and it was time to leave the dormitory. Dick 
and I pulled on old rubber shoes and thick jerseys and crept out down the 


stairs. The whole building was sient. We sid out through a window, and 


by golly the night air was cold. i 
G-e-gosh, J chattered, “hin glad we don’t do.this every night. It’s 


far too cold.” 


““Sssh,’? commanded Dick, ‘‘ don’t make a noise. Come on, and keep on 
the grass. It will be more silent.” 
We moved silently across the lawn to the hee dies house and scratched 


_ gently on the French window. Jenks let us in, and we made for the fire, to 


get warm for our vigil. 

" I've got the very place for you,” said Jenks. ‘‘ This cupboard here. 
There’s plenty of air gets in, and you can see out through these holes. And 
there will be room enough for both of you. Now you’d better get inside in 
case Gracie comes early. And don’t forget—when I enter ates the window, 
get oe of that cupboard fast.”’ : 
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UP AO TREE 
_ We settled ourselves as comfortably as we could and settled down to wait. § 7 
A few minutes later Gracie arrived and took over from the mergeant, who q 
‘said good-night and disappeared. Oe 

Gracie waited for a moment or two to let him - get well | away, 

“then: started to fill in his time by : . 

- gathering together all the. silver 
‘cups and shields from the shelves. 
Apparently he was going to make 
the robbery as easy as possible. 
When he had done all he could, 
he settled down in front of the 
fire to wait. Silence blanketed 

~« the whole place, and between that 
and the warmth inside the 
cupboard I began to doze. 

I was abruptly awakened by 
<Dick’s ebow. in my. bs. 
Focussing with difficulty through 
one of the airholes, I saw that the 
big stranger had arrived. He 
had laid his suitcase. down and 
was taking stock of the room. 

ee “Pretty nice, he decided) «1 

thought how flattered old Harding 

oe would have been if he could have 

6. heard the tribute. 

Bee Then he said, “ Well, come on, 

-let’s get cracking,’ and with 

. Gracie’s help, started to pack the 

stuff into the case. They were 

both bending over it when Jenks 
oes silently in the window. 
This time I was first with my 


elbow and it was Dick who got it in the ribs. oe 
“Well, well, well,’ said Jenks conversationally, “so we have visitors.” 


_ The stranger rapped out a very ugly word and leapt towards Jenks. At 
the same time, I hurled open the cupboard door and Dick and I fell on Gracie. _ 
- He, poor sweep, between terror and surprise, put up practically no fight 
at all, and it wasn’t long before we were able to sit on him and watch the other 
_ battle. ‘ ee Nay 

With terrific speed, the sergeant banged three very hard lefts in to the face 
then crossed a wicked right to the ribs that stopped the stranger in his tracks. 


= - Before he could recover, the sergeant hammered in another left to the ribs, 


and, as the man’s hands instinctively came down, Jenk’s right connected 


... just under the ear with the most pleasing dull “thunk.” “And very nice 


too,” said Dick, “Go. on, sergeant.°.° . | . 

- Then the man madea great mistake. He tried to kick Jenks. The sergeant 
dodged the kick neatly and smiled. “A-a-a-h,” he said exultantly, “so you 
want to play rough, do you? Just what | wanted you to do. Now we'll — 


. both play rough.” 


And rough it was indeed. In the next few minutes the sergeant gave him 
a lesson in unarmed combat and Commando fighting that would have: been 


“invaluable if he had been more receptive. But I’m afraid he did not really 


appreciate it and I think he was wondering whether it was the wall or the — 
roof that had fallen on him. His eyes glazed slightly, and his knees began to . 
give under him. The sergeant measured the distance with his eye, then with 
the cool detachment of a surgeon, planted the fiercest short arm punch I 
have ever seen, bang on the point. It travelled only about three inches, 
but it was more than enough. The stranger lay down and was very still. : 
“An excellent punch, sergeant, but would you mind telling me what all 
this is about?” said a voice from the door. ‘ 2 
Dick and I just sat frozen with horror. We could not have turned our 
heads if we had been paid for it at that moment. _ . 
‘Then the owner of the voice, old man Harding himself, stepped into the 
room and said, ‘‘ Ah, Chandler and you too Brown. Would it be too much ~ 
~ trouble to explain just why you are sitting upon one of my gardeners 2?’ 
I looked up at him and grinned feebly. ~ ‘They were trying to steal the 
silver,’ I said, ‘“‘and we stopped them.” ce a 
He looked at the prostrate Gracie and stranger and his lips twitched. 
“So I perceive,” he said. “Please go on.” a SSR Oe 
“ That’s all there is to it, sir,’ said Dick. “ We happened to overhear 


them plotting to steal the stuff, and we arranged with the sergeant to try 


to stop them. And we succeeded. That's all sre 
~ “T can hardly agree that that is all, Chandler,” said the old man. “ You. 


haven’t yet explained why you did not come direct to me if you knew that . 


this was going to happen. And where, while we are on the subject, did you 


happen to overhear the plot being laid?” | 
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Dick and I tooled a one anbihes and gulped again. ‘ Well, you see, sir, 
it was like this,’’ I began, when the sergeant, who had venu blowing on his 
knuckles, smiled at us... 

“ Better tell the whole story” he said, “Dr. ae will oa 

Yes) ob othink you had better tell it all,” said the “old man. 

“ Very well, sir,” said Dick. ‘‘ It was in the Woods this afternoon 
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The old man’s brow darkened. “‘ You did not know of my order putting’ 
it out of bounds then ?” | | 
Dick swallowed. “ Yes, sir, we did.” 


“Oh,” said the old man in a nasty voice. ‘“ You knew about it, and yet 
“ still went He | 

“ N@S, (Si, We gulped. 

“I see. Go on,” he said in a frozen way. 

‘We told him the whole story and when we had done, he oe at the floor 
for a moment, then said, “‘ Firstly, I think you had better allow Gracie to 


his feet. Perhaps sergeant, you would telephone the police. There is an, 


instrument on my desk.’’ The sergeant crossed over and spoke briefly over 


the phone. ‘ They’re coming right away, sir,” he said. 


‘Good,’ said the old man. “Now about you two. You ‘know that tT: 
said that anyone going into the woods was to be punished. And further 


you know that to-day is Old Boys’ Day?” 


“Yes, sir,’’ we said in small voices. 

‘All this silverware was brought out in honour of the Day, wasn’t it 12 
he went on. : 

ees) OSE Wee Sauich, 

“Wi all, L cant) help feeling that after being pyached by Gracie and his 
confederate, the silver is rather soiled. Don’t you agree?” 

We were puzzled as to what all this was about, but we did agree. 

“Very well, then,’’ said the old man, “ here is your punishment for breaking 
bounds. You will go to bed now, but you will be called early. I shall come 
into this room before breakfast and I want to see all the silver re- “polished 
and gleaming. Understand ?”’ 

A ray of hope shot through me. “ You mean, sir, that we are not gated 
for the Old Boys’ Day. That if we clean the silver, we're free.” . 

“Precisely.” The old man was smiling by now. “ You did a very fine 
thing in saving the silver. See that you do as good a job cleaning it. And oh, 
by the way, I shall inspect it before breakfast. Perhaps you would care to 
join me at that meal, and perhaps later on the Lawn. And now, cut along 
to bed.” | 

As I said, all head masters are pretty tough, but even the hardest boiled — 


egg has its soft moments. oy 
LANE MITCHELL. — 


By H. CLAYTON JONES. 


a ERO, the heron, stood knee deep 
in the broad waters of the 
‘placid mere, a paragon of patience. 
Hero was hungry, Hero was_ per- 
petualy hungry. It is true he had 
hunted out a number of frogs and a 
young waterfowl from the marsh 
beyond the mere, and had devoured 
two rats since morning, but still the pangs of hunger assailed him. 
_ There he stcod, motionless, a queer grey figure, as still and silent as a Spartan 
sentry, his three-toed feet buried in the silt of the bed of the mere. His long 
neck was drawn in close to his body and his cruel beak was aimed <lirect y 
on the water, while his eye, rivalled perhaps only by that of an eagle, pierced 
the water throughout its depth. | | . 
Sudden y that wicked beak flashed forward like an arrow shaft and came 
back from the water carrying a good-sized struggl ng eel. The whole operation 
was carried out in less than a second and with the skill of a trained artist. 
Hero was so far content with his work. With smaller fish the heron usually 
deftly manceuvered his prey and swallowed it whole at once, but eels are 
not so easily handled. The eel continued to wriggle, though held fast, and 
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_ TWO FISHERS FOILED 


the heron was filled with chagrin that he could not more quickly assuage his 


growing hunger. _ 3 | ? | ae 2 
-Behind‘a bed of spear-shaped reeds that fringed the mere, Heroine, a young 
female heron, had silently watched Hero’s vigil and his final catch. Heroine, 
too, was hungry and Hero’s eel was a prize greatly to be coveted. Could 
she win the fish from Hero? At all events the meal was well worth the 
venture. 


Silently Heroine retreated back from the spear-shaped reeds, found a 


clearing where she could take to the air, rose from the ground, and in a short 


time made sufficient height for her assault. Planing silently down, the young. 


hen bird suddenly came close upon the scene before Hero, still embarrassed 
with his wriggling eel, was aware of her intent. 


_ There was a frantic fluttering which broke the placid surface of the mere. 
Heroine had got a hold on the fish, and then took place a right royal tug-of- 
war. Both birds, goaded by the thought of a feed, struggled relentlessly 
for possession. — | 


At length Hero’s beak slipped down the eel’s slimy skin towards its tail. 


where Heroine pulled away much fresher, having come later to the fray. 
The eel had a chance now and took it. Turning its neck it nipped Hero with 


its tiny teeth causing him to lose hold for a moment during which time Heroine 


snatched the fish away. | 
Heroine made io rise from the mere, but Hero was not to be.so 


easily outwitted. Like lightning his beak shot out, this time not at the fish — 


but at the neck of his rival. As Heroine felt the sting of the pain she lost 
control of the eel, dropped it into the mere, and before either bird could 
summon any degree of sang froid, the eel had slipped away into deeper water 
beyond the reach of marauding herons, that is why at dusk two hungry herons 


were still frogging in the marsh behind their customary fishing ground. 
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By L. E. SHORTER. 


| eae sun came up behind the hill and silhouetted three horsemen against 
the skyline. As their eyes scanned the desolate country, each man was 
thinking that perhaps it would have been better to have turned back days 
ago. She ground under the weary horses’ feet was cracked and bone dry 
from prolonged drought, beyond lay low, grey-green hills and unexplored 
territory—gold country ! . 

Way back along the coast men were desperately grubbing for gold, caught 
in the mad New Zealand gold rush of the “ eighties,’ but here, the barren 
desert held only the wandering tribes of Maoris who were being driven inland 
by the coming of the white man. _ 3 

‘“ Let’s quit,” growled the small dark man with uneasy, slate-grey eyes. 
“ This ain’t gold country : it’s a place of thirst and dust and native devils !” 

The big Englishman turned sharply in his saddle: “If you want to cut 
loose, Ryan,” he snapped; “say so, and get out ! vo | 

“Yep !” gritted Connor, who was fed up with the small man’s constant 
grousing. ‘‘ We'll see you back to the last hang-out—from where we buried 
_ our tools to the coast will be easy ridin’ for you.” TE 
When Ryan had come riding on their trail, his horse nearly done and 


BOOMERANG ! 


fever running hot in his veins, Connor had thought: ‘‘ Snaky, meanstreak 
this hombre has in him———’’ and twelve days’ riding hadn’t proved that he 
was wrong ! It was just like the Englishman to let him join up with them ; 
Trent never could see a man, honest or rogue, in need. 

Trent suddenly gave a shout, and his hand went to his revolver. 

They had come to a great outcropping in the rocks, a spur of reef that 
stood up like a great mailed fist; below it ran a small stream, and in it a 
native was filling his skin with water. 

Trent spurred his mount forward and as ue rushed forward in a sudden 
burst of speed, the native looked up. 

“What the heck ’ began Connor, thinkae Trent must have taken 
leave of his senses to fire at a native. 

The gun cracked, and the native gave a howl of rage and drew his spear ; 
it remained poised in his hand as Trent broke into rapid Maori, and pointed 
to the rock. 

Directly behind the native a deadly snake had been reared up to attack— 


it now lay on the sun-baked rock, a wicked coil of dull green, head severed | 
_ by Trent’s lucky shot. 


The Maori burst into a flowery speech and, as Connor rode up, he sprung 
onto his mount and rode off. 

“ What’s the idea ?”’ grunted Ryan sourly. ‘‘ That would have been one 
black devil less—why butt in ?”’ 


Trent looked down at the little man, his cool blue eyes held icy contempt. 


“ The natives have seen enough bloodshed to know better than to make an 
unprovoked attack on a white man,” he retorted. 

Vl fent 16 probably a hero—or will be one by the time that Maori reaches 
his people,”’ grinned Connor. 

Ryan spat into the dust—both men made him feel inferior. Trent with 
his grand physique and cool temper, and the Irishman with his sly humour 
and obvious contempt for weaklings. 

Suddenly, Trent gave a shout: “ Ye Gods! Do you see that ?” 

They followed the line of his steady finger—there, in the outcropping of 
rock gleamed a dull metallic line ! Gold revealed by a chance bullet ! 

“ Gold ! Gold!” shouted Ryan, and he rushed at the rock and began to 
claw at the surface; he was insane with delight, caught in the grip of gold 
fever ! 

“ Steady on,” warned Trent, in disgust. ‘‘ There is plenty of time, it may 
only be surface gold——” : 

“We're rich |” The little man was fairly dancing with excitement. ‘‘Get 
the picks ; we must get an estimate of it—we’ll stake our claim . 

“Plenty of time,” Connor climbed lazily off his great boned horse; he 
had seen too much gold fizzle out to get overheated over this claim. 
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Hours of work followed. They hacked the quartz from the rock, crushed . 


it under a hammer and washed it in the stream. The result showed that 
they might expect roughly four ounces of gold to the ton, probably more—if 
the lode went deeper it might prove richer still. 

“ That'll do,” announced Trent at sunset. “‘ We'll ride through the night 
back to the spot where we buried our equipment, and mind, if we do meet 
anyone, not a word. We can work here, and make sure it is a ‘find’ before we 
ride to the coast to stake our claim.” 

“Yep !” agreed ae and he resolved not to let Ryan out of his sight 
for a second. 

“There’s one thing,” Trent warned them. ‘‘ Earth tremors which are 
common in these parts might have thrown that reef up—if so, it will peter 
out.” 

“It won’t be the first that’s done that,” grinned Connor, and his grin 
widened as he saw the flat disappointment in Ryan’s dark face. 

For three days they rode to get their picks and pans, and excitement grew 
as they set out on the return journey. By mid-day on the third lap the 
weather had changed, and the long threatened storm broke from the West. 
In less than ten minutes a slashing torrent soaked them to the skin and 
barred further progress. Crouching together under a shelf of rock they 
waited until the worst of the storm had passed and then made for the stream 
—with their gold claim beyond. 

“ Gosh !”” grinned Connor, “‘ the stream has turned into a raging torrent ; 
hark at it tearing through the gully. We'll never cross that.” 

“We must !’’ yapped Ryan, dancing with rage. “These rains may keep 
on for days and, we want to get at the cold 

“ I'm more interested in our rock giving us shelter for a camp,’ * put in 
Trent coldly. “That tree across the gully, would that give me a grip if I 
tried to swim it do you think ? ” 

“Tl try,” said Connor. “It reaches three parts across; I’ll make the 
other bit easily enough.”’ 

Trent watched anxiously as his companion made his way along the trunk, 
the tree held back the fury of the water, but as Connor reached the. end he 
came into a swirling current much stronger than it appeared from the bank. 
As he struck out he was caught up and whirled round ; in a second he was 
yards downstream, and in danger of being dashed against the broken rocks 
of the gully. 

Trent spurred his horse forward and reached for the rope on his saddle 
horn, he saw Connor clutch at an overhanging tree and hang on. There was 
a crunching sound as his weight and the pull of the water threatened to 
uproot the frail sapling ; but that split second gave Trent time to act. 

His rope snaked out and lassoed a stunted oak scrub on the further bank. 
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Connor was watching him and so there was no need to shout directions. 

With a sucking noise the sapling gave way and Connor was plunged in 
the water ; he somehow managed to keep his head above and, as he came under 
the rope which Trent had drawn taut on his saddle horn, his great arm came 
up and gripped the rope. Trent could see his an of thanks even from that 
distance. 

When Connor worked his way across the stream by the aid of the rope 
and clambered safely up on to the further bank, Trent breathed a sigh of 
telief and turned to Ryan. To his amazement there was chagrin and anger 
on the small man’s face—he was actually disappointed that Connor hadn't 
been swept away by the current ! 

‘ Now it’s your turn.’”’ Trent’s voice was cold as steel as he stared at Ryan. 

The little man flushed and hesitated—-but the thought of gold drew him on 
and he worked his way slowly across the rope. The horses plunged into the 
torrent and were carried downstream for halt: a mile, but managed to scramble 
out safely on the opposite bank. 

“What about you ?’ yelled Connor. 

“T’ll have to find something to fasten my end of the rope to,”’ Trent shouted 
back. ‘“‘ Only there doesn’t seem to be a darned thing ! ”’ 

Then he spotted a piece of wood sticking out of the earth some way along 
the bank. It was very old and appeared to have been treated with some 
native preparation, for it showed no signs of decay and Trent thought it must 
have been buried and thrown up by an earth tremor. His eyes were thoughtful 


as he fastened the rope to the old wood and he resolved to examine it more 


closely when the water had gone down. 

A meal, and then a day of hard work in the soaking rain. 

‘““M-m-m—better than I thought,’’ mused Trent, as they sat down to enjoy 
an after supper smoke by the fire. ‘“There appears to be some hundred feet of 
rich quartz—enough to make us all rich for life.’’ 

“Seems too good to be true,” chuckled the Irishman dryly, he had 
weathered too many years of good and bad luck to count on anything 
permanently. “There must be a catch in it somewhere.” 

“And if Iam not very much mistaken,’’ replied Trent, ‘“‘ here it comes.” 

A solitary horseman was riding towards them, he drew rein and by his 
greeting they knew he came in peace. Then began a pantomime of extravagant 
gestures and flowery language. 

““What’s he saying ?”’ growled Ryan. 

““ This is serious,’’ said Trent. ‘‘ He says we cannot mine here. This is a 
sacred burial ground of their ancestors—years old.” 

Connor laughed outright. ‘“‘ Probably only a legend; but he protests 
against desecration of ‘ white man.’ ” 

“So what ?” spat out Ryan savagely. 
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“ This fellow comes in friendship, he says the man who was saved by my 
bullet from the snake, was his Chief. Now this chief in turn sends warning of | 
bad luck which always follows anyone treading on this ground ; he says the 
curse will fall on our heads.”’ 

Ryan drew a breath of relief: “For the moment I thought it was serious. 
Well, tell him to clear out—it’s a lot of hoo-ey !”’ 

“ That’s not it,”’ protested Connor. “If this ground is sacred, we'll be in 
for bad luck. I believe in luck.” 

“Well, I don’t. And you ain’t telling me you’d quit just because some 
dotty native chap comes around with a yarn?”’ Ryan’s mouth dropped open 
in surprise. | : 


“IT might; these Maoris are kind of queer. I’ve heard of things 
happening . 

“Tl settle this,” said Trent; but his reply did not satisfy the native, 
who kept shaking his head. Finally, he raised his hand in farewell and rode 
off, his face expressionless. 

Trent sat down and felt for his pipe. “Look here, you two, this isn’t going 
to be as easy as you think,’ he began. ‘“‘The natives have seen enough 
bloodshed, I didn’t think they would fight ; but they can make it dammed 
uncomfortable for us in other ways. You see, there is a curse on this, 
ground « 

“And on us, too, if we meddle with it,” put in-Connor. 

“Well ?”” sneered Ryan slyly. ‘“‘ Anyone want to quit ?” 

“ Sorry to disappoint you,” replied Trent ; ‘‘ but we are sticking right here. 
All the same, there have been earth tremors here ; our vein of gold shows that ! 
On the opposite bank I found a piece of ancient wood; it also had been 
unearthed, that shows there is something below the ground.” 

Connor frowned. “I never did hold with people digging up mummies 
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and things,” he said ; ‘“‘ but it’s gold we’re after—and I’m going to stick around 
until we get it.” 3 | ec 

Trent nodded. *‘‘ The natives didn’t use gold nor silver to bury with their 
dead so, if it is a burial ground, there’ll be nothing left by now 

“ Only the curse,” grinned Connor. “ And that might be like a boomerang.” 

‘Ont up KS snapped Ryan, who seemed ill at ease. ‘“ Who cares about that 
anyway ?’ 

During the following week the rock seemed to give up added richness and 
they decided to bury their equipment and ride into the coast town to stake 
their claim. 

By sundown on the first day they were making good progress riding three 
abreast and each man busy with his own thoughts. 

Suddenly an arrow hissed through the air; it “shot close to Trent’s hed 
and buried itself in the earth ahead of his ‘horse. 

Before Trent could warn Ryan that it was only an indication from the 
natives in the rear for them to stop, the little mu.an had swung round in his 
saddle and fired, wounding a Maori. 

“ The fool ! ’’ muttered Trent as a flight of arrows followed Ryan’s retreating 
horse. ‘‘Now they'll have his blood. No ” he checked Connor’s rush. 
“Don’t ride after him. He had a good start and a better horse than they have. 
I'll try and make peace.” 


The Maoris didn’t stop to make peace, they swept on after Ryan and. 
vanished over a Ridge. However, by the time they struck camp for the - 


night they knew the natives had come back. 
“They are just sitting tight to prevent Ryan from joining us and they 


are right, he won’t miss staking his claim with ours. If he doesn’t turn up— 


at the coast, I’ll stake his claim for him.” 

As Trent ground out the last ashes of the fire a shadow hovered near. 
At a word from him it came forward and the native broke into quick, 
excited speech. 

“Another warning,” explained Trent, as the native moved away. ‘“ And 
also a little spot of spying to make sure Ryan hasn’t joined us.” 

At sun-up Trent rolled out of his blanket and gave a shout of dismay. 

“Hey, Connor,” he yelled with unaccustomed vigour, “ we’ve been robbed ! 
Pack horses gone—one mount left—hardly any rations, but—a water bottle, 
thank God ! That was too near me for them to risk pinching it.” 

‘Jumping snakes!’’ Connor swore under his breath. “It’s those natives. 
They are making sure we ride to the coast and don’t turn back.”’ 

“Why not kill us as we slept—why leave one horse ? ” 

‘“‘ Maori etiquette,’ grinned the Irishman. “ You saved their chief.” 

“Well, we'll make the coast, even a if it takes five days instead of three— 
if we ever get there.” 
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“T guess they wanted us to think our things have been spirited away and 
the curse is at work,’”’ suggested Connor. 

“ Try again,’ replied Trent, grimly. 

Connor’s face was as blank as a tin plate then—light dawned. 

“Ryan!” he ejaculated. 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is Ryan’s work. He’ll delay us and get into town first 
and stake the whole claim for himself—the natives have cleared off so 
we can't strike a bargain for another mount, we'll have to just get going and 
trust to luck.” 

It was a dusty, hungry pair who clattered into the Claims Office some 
days later and Trent’s grim foreboding deepened as the Sheriff gave them a 
swift searching glance. 

“ This area ?’’ he jabbed at the map with a dirty forefinger, “ That claim 
has been staked out, two days ago.” 

Trent gritted his teeth and explained while Connor sweated with rage and 
kept butting in. 

“This hombre warned me there were two chaps out to pinch his claim,” 
put in the Sheriff, and then the argument waxed hot and fierce. Ryan had 
ridden in with six men, horses, a map, nuggets and all the men swore they 


_ had been with Ryan when he struck gold. 


“Now, I’m telling you these men come from around these parts and so 
does Ryan,” warned the Sheriff. “ They ain’t got too savoury a character, 
any of ’°em, and RKyan’s bin ridden out of this town for stealing—but the 
claim is staked and there is nothing I can do about it.” 

“PI do something to Ryan,” blazed Connor, clenching his great fists. 

“No good; they lit out of town two days ago—besides—you’ve been 
more’n five days riding here and under the gold laws a man must not vacate 
his claim that long.” 

Over a hearty meal in the “ Knave o’ Diamonds,” both men cooled off, 
and Connor shrugged his shoulders. “‘ There’s always the curse,” he said 
whimsically. “If I killed Ryan, I wouldn’t get anything out of it only a 
broken neck myself—he’ll form a company and mine in a big way.” 

Ryan did form a eompany and he also created a gold rush. For weeks 
Trent and Connor listened to tales of Ryan and his gold—once they rode to 
where Ryan was staying and, in spite of his six partners, Connor and Trent 
succeeded in stirring up such a rough house that there wasn't a man among 
them without a black eye. 

Ryan didn’t care for anything but the gold. He ignored the contemptuous 
sneers of his so-called “ friends,’ and openly boasted of his good luck. 

“This shaft is going deep,’”’ he spat viciously. ‘A sacred burial ground ? 
Bunk, that’s what I call it.” 

“Fame is a fickle jade,” said a voice behind him, and Ryan went 
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white as he turned and saw Trent and Connor watching him steadily. 

“T used to be famous,” grinned Connor. 

“What for ?”’ sneered Ryan, backing away. 

“For this.’”’ Connor’s fist caught ee on the Sone he slumped to the 
ground like a sack of flour. 

“That is a fond farewell,’ grinned Gennor, “T ought to have done that 
when I first saw the blighter. . 

As they rode away, neither man spoke. They had come to see exactly 
what Ryan was making of the mine, and it certainly looked as though he had 
struck it rich. All around the outcropping of rock a mining camp had sprung 
up; there was equipment and borers and very soon this deep shaft would 
eat its way lower and lower—there seemed to be no limit to the gold. 

“What’s the hurry ?”’ asked Connor, following Trent moodily, as they 
rode to a distant ridge and looked down on the camp. 

‘““T heard something which made me uneasy—a kind of indersround 
rumbling, there—hear it ?”’ Trent’s face held a growing excitement. 

They reined in and stared at each other. There was no mistaking the 
‘ominous underground rumbling now ; they could see the men below gathering 
in excited crowds round the mining shaft. Ryan had staggered to his feet 
and was gesticulating wildly. They saw the men scatter and run as the 
dull roaring rose in a threatening crescendo, only Ryan remained by the — 
shaft—he seemed rooted to the spot. 

With a terrific gush a column of water shot up from the shaft, clouds of 
steam rose with it and a boiling bubbling pillar some hundreds of feet high, 
towered over the camp like an avenging hand. 

Then, with a rush, it showered down. The jet rose again and again into | 
the air, as the water, released by the shaft gushed upwards. Then the geyser 
settled lower and lower until it bubbled up in a steady flow. Ryan had 
died beside the shaft. 

The shareholders had to quit the claim—the flooded mine was useless, for 
under it lay a force that was not to be reckoned with lightly. Superstition and 
stories of the curse hung round the spot ; another earth tremor opened up a 
crack into which both gold and shaft vanished. 

In later years, whenever Trent discussed the affair with any friends, he 
would smile and say, ‘‘ Well, we struck it rich after all, up at ‘Two-way 
Creek,’ didn’t we, Connor ?’”’ 

““Yep,’’ would be Connor’s reply, “and I’d rather have a small claim 
of clean honest gold than a whole heap of cursed metal.” 

“A natural phenomena,’ Trent always answered, but nothing would 
ever make the superstitious Irishman believe that ! 
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